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Section 1 
DIRECTCRY OF PERIODICALS 


General.—Included in this directory are only those periodicals from 
which articles have been selected. 

Arrangement.—Periodicals are arranged in two categories: (1) Military 
and Naval; (2) General. 

An index number precedes the title of each periodical. This index 
number corresponds to the container in the Library Reading Room. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL PERIODICALS 


Index - Selected articles, 
Number Joint Forces Page 
4—Army and Navy Journal... 7 
5—Army and Navy Register 8 
8—Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette (Great Britain) ....................... 8 
21—Fighting Forces (Great Britain) 12 


26—Journal of the Royal United Service Institution (Great Britain). 13 
27—Journal of the United Service Institution of India 


(Great Britain—India) 13 
General military 
0—Intelligence Summary [WD].... 
10—Army Quarterly (Great Britain) 9 
13—Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires (Belgium) 9 
14—Canadian Defence Quarterly (Canada) 11 
30—Militaér-Wochenblatt (Germany) 13 
45—Revista de Estudios Militares (Spain) 19 
46—Revista Militar (Argentina) 21 
50—Revue d’Histoire de la Guerre Mondiale (France)............................ 28 
52—Revue Militaire Francaise (France). 33 
59—Wissen und Wehr (Germany) 37 
60—Revista del Ejercito y de la Marina (Mexico) 37 
Arms and services 
INFANTRY 
23—Infantry Journal.... 12 
51—Revue d’Infanterie (France).. 28 
TANKS 
55—Royal Tank Corps Journal (Great Britain)... 36 
CAVALRY 
15—Cavalry Journal 11 
16—Cavalry Journal (Great Britain) 11 
17—Cavalry School Mailing List 11 
48—Revue de Cavalerie (France) 25 
ARTILLERY 

19—Coast Artillery Journal 12 
20—Field Artillery Journal... 12 
25—Journal of the Royal Artillery (Great Britain) 13 
47—Revue d’Artillerie (France) 23 
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AIR ARM 


49—Revue des Forces Aériennes (France)...... 
53—Royal Air Force Quarterly (Great Britain) 


ENGINEERS 
31—Military Engineer.. 


54—Royal Engineers Journal (Great Britain) .. 


_ QUARTERMASTER 
40—Quartermaster 


MEDICAL 


7—Army Medical Bulletin Number 26 (Supplement) 
32—Military Surgeon 


ORDNANCE 


9—Army Ordnance 


CHEMICAL WARFARE 
18—Chemical Warfare 


Navy and Marines 
28—Marine Corps Gazette.. 
33—Naval Institute Proceedings 


GENERAL PERIODICALS 


70—American Journal of International Law 
82—Current History. 
85—Foreign Affairs 

86—Foreign Policy Association: Foreign Policy Reports 
97—Literary Digest... 


Section 2 
CATALOG OF SELECTED PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


This section catalogs the articles selected from Library periodicals 
for the current quarter. To locate a particular periodical, consult the 
Directory (page 5). Periodicals in this Catalog are arranged in the order 


followed in the Directory. 


0—INTELLIGENCE SUMMARY [WD] 


1 July 1932 
(1) ITALY: AIR ACTIVITIES IN COLONIAL 
MILITARY OPERATIONS AND ENTER- 
PRISE IN NORTH AFRICA 
(2) GERMANY: THE REPARATIONS CON- 
FERENCE AT LAUSANNE 
(3) DEVELOPMENTS IN MANCHURIA 
15 July 1932 
(4) FRANCE: THE FRENCH MILITARY 
BUDGET AND GENEVA. (Appropria- 
tion on annual basis 726 million dol- 
lars for strictly military purposes.) 
29 July 1932 
(5) MILITARY OPERATIONS IN NORTH 
AFRICA: (See: “Intelligence Sum- 
mary” of 1 July 1932 regarding the 
logistic problem.) The operations in 
Cyrenaica, and the Cufra Expedi- 
tion, may: be regarded as falling un- 
der the category of ‘‘Colonial Wars” 
or ‘Small Wars.” The completion 
and effectiveness of staff preparation 
involved is nothing short of marvel- 
ous; the execution must be regarded 
as a model of desert operation, with 
the most modern equipment. Recon- 
naissance of itineraries was made by 
automobile and airplane, which fur- 
nished positive data for the logistic 
problems to be overcome. The com- 
position of march columns is inter- 
esting. While the geographic factor 
in this campaign represents an ex- 
treme of desert condition, the qper- 
ations showed that with adequate 
preparation an obstacle, heretofore 
regarded as insuperable, can be over- 
come. 


4—ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL 


2 July 1932 
(1), NAVY SUPPLY MEASURE APPROVED 
BY PRESIDENT 
(2) ARMY WITHOUT FUNDS; DEADLOCK 
CONTINUES 
(3) ECONOMY DECISIONS UP TO COMP- 
TROLLER GENERAL 


(4) TANKS AND COMBAT CARS 
(5) GENERAL HARBORD’S VIEWS 


9 July 1932 


(6) COMPTROLLER GENERAL RULES ON 
ECONOMY BILL 

(7) RENTAL AND SUBSISTENCE ALLOW- 
ANCES REDUCED 

(8) ACTION ON ARMY SUPPLY BILL BY 
MONDAY IS SEEN 

(9) BRITISH ARMS PROPOSALS 


16 July 1932 


(10) NATIONAL DEFENSE FORCES ARE 
VICTORIOUS IN OFFICER REDUCTION 
FIGHT; BILL PASSES 

(11) COMPTROLLER INTERPRETS ECON- 
OMY BILL PROBLEMS 


23 July 1932 

(12) ARMS MEET ADJOURNS WITHOUT 
REAL RESULTS 

(13) CHAIRMAN MCSWAIN TO PUSH 
NEW REVISION PLAN 

(14) NATIONAL DEFENSE VICTORY IN 
ARMY OFFICER REDUCTION FIGHT 
HAILED BY PRESS 


_(15) TABLE OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


FOR SERVICES UNDER ECONOMY ACT 
(16) SYNOPSIS OF ECONOMY DECISION 
(17) GENERAL MARTIN’S SPEECH 
30 July 1932 
(18) BASE BUDGETS FOR 1934 ON FULL 
PAY SCHEDULES 
6 August 1932 
(19) DiscUSS USE OF ARMY IN DOMES- 
TIC DISTURBANCE 
20 August 1932 
(20) NEW SET-UP ORGANIZES FOUR 
U.S. FIELD ARMIES 
(21) IDEAL WEIGHTS FOR OFFICERS 
17 September 1932 
(22) MECHANIZED CAVALRY 
(23) NEW CHRISTIE TANK DESCRIBED 
24 September 1932 
(24) ORDNANCE DEVELOPMENTS 


5—ARMY AND NAVY REGISTER 


QRML No. 


2 July 1932 
(1) ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL 
(2) NAVAL APPROPRIATION ACT 
(3) THE ECONOMY MEASURE 
(4) FURLOUGH-LAW QUESTIONS 
9 July 1932 
(5) ARMY LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
(6) ALLOWANCES CUT FOR SERVICE 
PERSONNEL 
16 July 1932 
(7) FURLOUGH INSTRUCTIONS 
(8) ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL 
(9) ARMY TRAINING DIRECTIVE 
(10) INTERPRETATION OF ECONOMY LAW 
(11) FUNDS PROVIDED FOR THE ARMY 
(12) ECONOMY LAW CONSTRUED 
23 July 1932 
(13) FURLOUGH DECISIONS 
(14) ARMY REDUCTION DEFEATED 


30 July 1932 
(15) ARMY ECONOMY INSTRUCTIONS 
20 August 1932 
(16) ARMY REORGANIZATION 
(17) THE Bonus ARMY EVACUATION 
27 August 1932 
(18) HIGH SPEED TANKS IN SIGHT 
3 September 1932 
(19) WAR ORGANIZATION 
(20) COLOR OF THE NEW UNIFORMS 
(21) FIELD ARTILLERY MATERIEL 
17 September 1932 
(22) FIRST FIELD ARMY 
(23) MILITARY AUTOMOTIVE MATERIEL 
24 September 1932 


(24) INCREASE IN BOMBING PLANE 
SPEED 


7—ARMY MEDICAL BULLETIN 


NUMBER 26 (Supplement) 


July 1932 


(1) AVIATION MEDICINE. The aviation 
medical examining unit 


8—ARMY, NAVY & AIR FORCE 


GAZETTE (Great Britain) 


30 June 1932 


(1) SERVICE NOTES ON DISARMAMENT 
(2) DELAYED NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 
(3) THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


7 July 1932 


(4) DISARMAMENT 
(5) DEFENCE BY ARITHMETIC 


14 July 1932 
(6) BRITISH DISARMAMENT POLICY 
(7) CONQUEST OF CANADA. Was a 
woman responsible? Major Edwards 
21 July 1932 
(8) THE ENTRY OF OFFICERS TO THE 
Navy. (I) Captain R.N. 
(9) SERVICE NOTES 
28 July 1932 
(10) THE MAKING OF A TATTOO. III— 
The fitting of items and the con- 
centration of troops. Major-General 
Harding-Newman 
(11) ON THE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE 
AND THE VERSAILLES TREATY 
(12) THE SERVICES 


4 August 1932 
(13) THE ENTRY OF OFFICERS TO THE 
Navy. (II) Captain R.N. 
(14) LAW AND THE SERVICES. Major 
Parkes 
(15) THE BURMA MILITARY POLICE 
(16) TERRITORIAL ARMY IN WAR 
(17) LARGE SUBMARINES 


11 August 1932 


(18) THE MAKING OF A TATTOO. IV— 
Control and publicity. Major-Gen- 
eral Harding-Newman 

(19) TERRITORIAL ARMY RE-ORGANISA- 


TION 
18 August 1932 
(20) A NEW SUBMARINE 
(21) LESSONS FROM 
TRAINING 
25 August 1932 
(22) ARMY TRAINING LESSONS 
(23) ITALIAN NAVAL MANOEUVRES 
1 September 1932 
(24) INFANTRY WITHOUT WEAPONS OF 
ATTACK 
(25) THE PLATOON AND ITS GUNS. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Blacker 
8 September 1932 
(26) TEL-EL-KEBIR. Captain Murison 


TERRITORIAL 


9—ARMY ORDNANCE 


May-June 1932 
(1) Mons Mec—A 15TH CENTURY 
BOMBARD. Pioneer siege weapon of 
the era of powder and projectile. 
Miller (For picture see page 233 
“National Geographic” for August 
1932) 


July-August 1932 
(2) ECONOMY AND THE ARmy. Lieut. 
Colonel Mettler 


(8) MECHANIZATION IN OUR ARMY TO- 
DAY. Captain Christmas 

(4) THE DISAPPEARING GUN CARRIAGE. 
Major General Crozier 

(5) MUNITIONS CONTRACTS IN THE 
NEXT WAR. Lieut.Colonel O’Shaugh- 
nessy 

(6) NAVIES AND THE AIRPLANE. Colo- 
nel Wagner 

(7) STYLES IN SMALL ARMS PROJEC- 
TILES. Captain Green 

(8) PRINCIPLES OF FIREARMS IDENTI- 
FICATION. Lieut. Colonel Gunther 


10—ARMY QUARTERLY (Great Brit- 


ain) 
July 1932 

(1) MILITARY PRIZE ESSAY, 1932. RE- 
LATIONS BETWEEN A COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF AND HIS HOME GOVERN- 
MENT. Major Burns 

(2) AN OUTLINE OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 
Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond 

(3) FALKENHAYN’S PLAN FOR 1915. 
THE GERMAN OFFICIAL HISTORY, 
VoL. VII 

(4) ROAD-BLOCKS 

(5) THE SITUATION IN MANCHURIA. 
Brigadier-General Bruce 


(6) THE REIGN OF THE LASH. Lieut.- 
Colonel de Watteville 

(7) THE SHANGHAI WAR. Lieut.-Colo- 
nel Smith 

(8) SIMPLICITY IN FIRE-PLANS. Major 
Robertson 

(9) ALBUERA ONCE MORE. Oman 


13—BULLETIN BELGE DES SCI- 


ENCES MILITAIRES (Belgium) 
July 1932 


By Major R.C. SMITH 


(1) PAGES D’HISTOIRE DE L’ARMEE 
BELGE AU COURS DE LA GUERRE 
1914-1918.—TRAINS BLINDES LEGERS 
ET TRAINS “FANTOMES” PENDANT 
L’INVESTISSEMENT D’ANVERS. [Ar- 
mored trains and “ghost-trains” 
during the siege of Antwerp (1914).] 

An account of the use by the 
Belgians of two armored trains dur- 
ing the early months of the War. 
“Ghost-trains’” consisted of cars 
loaded with rock ballast and pulled 
by a locomotive; the throttle would 
be opened wide and the train would 
be sent speeding toward the enemy 
without any human control, in the 
hope that it would disable some 
hostile establishment where it 
wrecked. No very marked results 
were achieved by these “ghost- 
trains.” The armored trains made 
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some reconnaissances and effe - 
a few demolitions. 

(2) PROBLEMES D’ARTILLERIE DE CO. 
D’ARMEE. [Corps artillery problenx. 
Lieutenant-colonel Nonnon 

A discussion of the employment 
of a battalion of corps artillery in 
counterbattery during a meeting 
engagement, adiustment of fire be- 
ing furnished by air observer. The 
author also discusses ground obser- 
vation for corps artillery in de- 
fensive combat. 

(3) UN CENTENAIRE OUBLIE: LA CAM- 
PAGNE DES DIx-JOURS DE 1831. [A 
forgotten centenary: The campaign 
of Ten Days of August 1831.] (1) 
Lieutenant-colonel Verhaegen. 

A brief account of the Belgian- 
Dutch War—its causes and military 
operations. Continued in later num- 
bers of the magazine. 

(4) LA NOUVELLE ORGANISATION DES 
PETITES UNITES DANS L’INFANTERIE 
ALLEMANDE. [The new organization 
of small units of German infantry.] 

The new German platoon consists 
of three sections, each with a light 
machine gun squad of 4 men and a 
rifle squad of 7 men. The total 
strength of the platoon including 
NCO’s and runners is 44. The 
light machine gun is to have a 
tripod mount that will give it almost 
as great stability and fire-power as 
the heavy machine gun. The march 
order of the platoon is in column 

_ of threes, very much along the line 
proposed in the new Collins drill 
for U.S. Infantry. 

(5) MANUEL POUR LA FORMATION DU 
FANTASSIN. [Training manual for 
the infantryman.] 

A review of the official manual 
with an extract of the portion on 
training squads in advancing under 
artillery and small arms fire. The 
sketches are good and the question 
and answer method is concise, clear, 
and interesting. 

(6) L’AVIATION SANITAIRE DANS LA 
GUERRE MODERNE. [Aviation in the 
employ of the Medical Service.— 
Evacuation of wounded.] Part II. 
Miscellaneous (page 20) 


August 1932 
By MaJor C.A. WILLOUGHBY 
(7) PAGES D’HISTOIRE DE L’ARMEE 
BELGE AU COURS DE LA GUERRE 
1914-1918.— L’ATTAQUE 1ER 
CHASSEURS A PIED SUR ROULERS 
DANS LA NUIT DU 1ER AU 2 OCTOBRE 
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1918. [Pages from the history of 
the Belgian Army during the War 
1914-1918.—The attack of the 1st 
Chasseurs-a-pieds against Roulers, 
in the night of October 1-2, 1918.] 
(A sketch map. R.F. 1:20,000) _ 

A presentation of a night opera- 
tion under the stabilized conditions 
of 1918; it was a surprise attack, 
from an organized position toward 
an objective about 6 kms. away; 
in the framework of the division, 
one regiment (the 1st Chasseurs) 
appears to have borne the brunt 
of fighting. The first phase of the 
combat demonstrated the char- 
acteristic difficulties of night attacks: 
difficulties of liaison, command func- 
tions, etc. The important role of 
reserves, to continue the night at- 
tack in the morning, was demon- 
strated; the eventual failure of the 
operation is attributable to the lack 
of such reserves. The study con- 
tains lessons in staff operations: 
choice and displacement of C.P’s, 
time element in transmission of 
orders, etc. 

(8) UN CENTENAIRE OUBLIE: LA CAM- 
PAGNE DES DIx JOURS EN 1881. 
[A forgotten centenary: The cam- 
paign of Ten Days, in 1831. (II) 
Lieutenant-colonel Verhaegen 

(9) TECHNIQUE D’ETAT-MAJoR.—DE 
L’ORGANISATION DES MARCHES. 
(Staff technique: the organization 
of marches.] (I) Lieutenant Thon- 
nard 

Study of time and space factors 

affecting troop movements and a 
system of march graphs and march 
tables. The method described is 
generally in accord with our own 
practices. 
(10) L’ORGANISATION DU HAUT Com- 
MANDEMENT. [The organization of 
the Supreme Command.] Général 
Niessel (Part I]—p. 51) 

A critical study of the high com- 
mand charged with national de- 
fense, military and naval policies, 
with a view of coordinating terres- 
trial, naval, and aerial efforts in 
unity of command. The article con- 
tains data on the existing governmen- 
tal agencies in France and Italy. The 
author regards the present pigeon- 
holing of military, naval, and air 
forces, on the pretense of their 
highly variable technical require- 
ments, as faulty and recommends 
the organization of a central organ 
(Ministry of National Defense?) of 


coordination and the creation of a 
Chief-of-Staff, competent to control 
and unify the branches, in peace 
and especially in war. If this is im- 
practicable (the author considers 
political objections) then a Board 
(Haut Comité Militaire) composed 
of the Chief of Branches might be 
a practical solution. 


(11) LES AUXILIAIRES DE LA COUVER- 
TURE: AVIATION, DESTRUCTIONS, FOR- 
TIFICATION. [Aids to covering oper- 
ations.] (Part II—p. 54) Capitaine 
Mandaroux 

The role of aviation, demolitions 
and fortifications, in the initial 
operations (covering forces) of war. 


(12) LES FRONTS DE COMBAT. [The 
combat front.] Général Brossé. (See: 
Abstract from ‘Revue Militaire 
Francaise,’ March-April 1932— 
RCML No. 45, p. 56) (Part II— 
p. 56) 

An attempt to determine the 
extent of frontages under modern 
conditions, and the factors affecting 
this width, by comparative study 
of important operations in the World 
War. (See Table on p. 58) (This 
material is already covered exten- 
sively in the RCML No. 45.) 


September 1932 
By Masor C.A. WILLOUGHBY 


(13) UN CENTENAIRE OUBLIE: LA CAM- 
PAGNE DES DIx JOURS DU MOIS 
D’AOUT 1931. [A forgotten centen- 
ary: The campaign of Ten Days, 
in 1831.] (III) Lieutenant-colonel 
Verhaegen 

(14) TECHNIQUE D’ETAT-MAJoR.—DE 
L’ORGANISATION DES MARCHES. [Staff 
technique: march organization.| (II) 
Lieutenant Thonnard 

This is Chapter III of a series. 
It is the application of the general 
principles to a concrete case, on the 
basis of a map problem. The require- 
ment calls for a night march and 
occupation of bivouacs, by an in- 
fantry division. The problem was 
developed to present a great variety 
of missions, viz.: transport of cer- 
tain units by truck, limitation of 
road net requiring particular studies 
for animal and motor elements, etc. 
The study traces, in successive detail, 
every step taken by G-3 (and assis- 
tants) in carrying the general march 
order into effect, through march 
graphs (method of preparation) and 


march tables. (Numerous graphs 
and diagrams.) 


(15) LA GROUPE DE COMBAT DANS 


L’ATTAQUE D’UNE RESISTANCE.—DE- 
VELOPPEMENT D’UNE SEANCE D’IN- 
STRUCTION SUR LE TERRAIN. [The 
combat group in the attack. De- 
velopment of instruction, on the 
ground.] Capitaine Collin 
Applicatory exercise (for com- 
pany) on suitable ground; the pla- 
toon forms the point of an advance 
guard, encounters enemy resistance 
and is required to overcome it, 
without artillery support; the study 
traces every movement of this unit, 
all verbal orders, and occasional 
instructive comment of the officer 
conducting the exercise; at the end, 
there is a summary of events, a 
series of questions and a critique. 
(Sketch-map, attached) 


(16) REVUE TECHNIQUE.—INFANTER- 


IE: REGLE A CALCUL POUR MI. 
{Technical review. Slide-rule for 
machine guns.] Capitaine Naviaux 

Description of slide rule, and hints 
for its use, for machine-gunners. This 
rule permits many calculations with- 
out the use of paper and pencil, par- 
ticularly for indirect fire. 


(17) REVUE BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE.—III. 


LA PRISE DE CONTACT, LES AVANT- 
GARDES. [Bibliographic review. III. 
Advance guard action. On gaining 
contact.] Colonel Touchon 

An analysis of the initial phases 
of a meeting engagement, bearing 
on the action of advance guards. 
The quality of the study is impor- 
tant because of the expert character 
of its author, Colonel Touchon, 
professor in the Infantry Section, 
Ecole Supérieure de Guerre. 


(18) HISTOIRE MILITAIRE. QUELQUES 


HISTORIQUES DE REGIMENTS ALLE- 
MANDS. [Military history. Several 
Regimental histories.] (Page 

(1) 9th Regt. Uhlan (Battle of 

Haelen) 

(2) 11th Regt. Grenadiers 

(3) 21st F.A. Regt. 

(4) 206th Inf. Regt. (Battle of 


Yser) 
(5) 246th Bav. Res. Inf. Regt. 
(Dixmude) 


14—CANADIAN DEFENCE QUAR- 
TERLY (Great Britain) 


July 1932 


(1) THE GREATEST CAVALRY RAID IN 


HISTORY. Flight Lieutenant Walker 
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(2) THE BRITISH OFFICIAL HISTORY. A 
REVIEW AND A SUMMARY OF THE 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF SIR DOUGLAS 
HAIG’S COMMAND. Colonel Duguid 

(8) INTELLIGENCE LIAISON BETWEEN 
THE ARMY AND AIR FORCE. Squadron 
Leader McEwen 


15—CAVALRY JOURNAL 


July-August 1932 


(1) THE ARTISAN OF A CAVALRY CORPS, 
ALFRED PLEASANTON. Major Hanson 

(2) A BRIGADE COMMAND CAR 

(3) THE ARMY MUSEUM IN MUNICH: 
WITH PERTINENT THOUGHTS ON OUR 
O.R.C. Major Howe 

(4) POWERS AND LIMITATIONS OF THE 
LIGHT MACHINE GUN. Captain Heavey 

(5) FREDERICK WILLIAM VON STEUBEN. 
Colonel Vestal 

(6) PLATITUDES AND INFANTRY OR- 
GANIZATION. “Sawdust” 

(7) FORTS AND FORTRESSES. Colonel 


Shartle 
—e— JOURNAL (Great Brit- 
ain 
July 1932 


(1) THE CAVALRY IN FRANCE, MARCH- 
APRIL 1918. (II) Major Preston 
(2) CAVALRY BATTLE HONOURS. Major 

Edwards 


17—CAVALRY SCHOOL MAILING 
LIST 


August 1932 


(1) THE TREND OF ORGANIZATION AND 
EQUIPMENT OF CAVALRY IN THE 
-PRINCIPAL WORLD POWERS AND ITS 
PROBABLE ROLE IN WARS OF THE 
NEAR FUTURE. Major General Henry 

(2) THE FIRST RECONNAISSANCE REG- 
IMENT. Major Stackpole 

(3) FORCED MARCH OF CAVALRY 
SCHOOL BRIGADE ON May 16TH 
AND 17TH 

(4) THE CAVALRY SCHOOL MANEU- 
VERS, 1932 

(5) RECONNAISSANCE GROUPS IN THE 
FRENCH MANEUVERS. Colonel Pichon, 
French Army 

(6) THE CAVALRY. Major General 
Brown 

(7) CAVALRY DIVISION HOWITZER 

(8) INFANTRY AND CAVALRY CANNON 

(9) TANKS 

(10) SMOKE AND THE INFANTRY. Major 
Robinson 

(11) ARMY ORDNANCE DURING 1931. 
Major General Hof 

(12) MOBILIZATION OF MAN POWER. 

Major Schwenck 
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September 1932 
(13) Prosiens II, III, V, VI, VII— 
OFFENSIVE COMBAT: SQUAD, PLA- 
TOON, TROOP 
(14) Prosiems I, III, IV—PatRoLs; 
RECONNAISSANCE; ADVANCE GUARD 


18—CHEMICAL WARFARE 
July 1932 

(1) THE SIGNAL CORPS AND THE 
CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE. Lieu- 
tenant Hankins 

(2) THE EFFECT OF CHEMICAL AGENTS 
ON BRIDGE OPERATIONS. Captain 
Kohloss 


19—COAST ARTILLERY JOURNAL 
May-June 1932 

(1) HARBOR DEFENSE COMMAND. Major 
McCatty 

(2) A SCHEME FOR TRANSMISSION AND 
DISSEMINATION OF INTELLIGENCE DA- 
TA IN A HARBOR DEFENSE. Major 
Meyer 

(3) THE EFFECT OF ANTIAIRCRAFT AR- 
TILLERY ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
AVIATION. Captain Timberlake 

(4) THE INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENT. 
Captain Grogan 

(5) KoscituszkO THE  PATRIOT— 
FATHER OF AMERICAN ARTILLERY. 
Brink 

(6) A NEUTRAL OBSERVER AT SHANG- 
HAI 

July-August 1932 

(7) DISARMAMENT. Major General 
Todd, Jr. 

(8) LESSONS OF THE GERMAN AIR 
RAIDS ON GREAT BRITAIN DURING 
THE WORLD War. Major Haw 

(9) AN ESTIMATE OF THE ANTIAIR- 
CRAFT SITUATION. Major Richards 

(10) EMPLOYMENT OF SUBMARINE 
MINES IN COAST DEFENSE. Lieut. 
Colonel Baird 

(11) ForTS AND FORTRESSES. Colonel 
Shartle 

(12) NATIONAL GUARD INDIVIDUAL- 
IZED INSTRUCTION AND RATING. Ma- 
jor Pond 

(13) JOHN PERSHING. Colonel Seeliger 

(14) ANCIENT COAST ARTILLERY. Pratt 


20—FIELD ARTILLERY JOURNAL 
July-August 1932 

(1) THE STOKES-BRANDT 81MM Mor- 
TAR. Major Hibbs 

(2) FRENCH ARTILLERY DOCTRINE. Ma- 
jor Wood 

(3) PLANNING A GREAT BATTLE: AR- 
TILLERY PREPARATIONS FOR ST. 
MIHIEL. Colonel Lanza 


(4) La OF THE TRUCK DRAWN BAT- 


TER 
(5) THE NEW HALGER-ULTRA BULLET. 
Major Boles 


September-October 1932 

(6) THE RISE AND FALL OF THE TWO 
NINE FIve. Captain Ginsburgh 

(7) FRENCH ARTILLERY DOCTRINE. Ma- 
jor Woo 

(8) Moses: MOUNTING FOR 5-TON 
TRACTOR. Captain Chase 

(9) A PROPOSED CHANGE IN ARTILLERY 
ORGANIZATION. Colonel Greer 


21—FIGHTING FORCES (Great Brit- 


ain) 
June 1932 

(1) NAVAL POLICY: LARGE OR SMALL 
sHiIps? Admiral Richmond 

(2) A SOLDIER’S REFLECTIONS AT SEA. 
By “Rolka”’ 

(3) PILOT OR OBSERVER? By the Editor 

(4) NOTES ON THE PALESTINE CAM- 
PAIGN. 2.—Second Gaza. Major 
Burne 

(5) THE TERRITORIAL ARMY, O.T.C.s, 
AND THE OFFICER QUESTION. By an 
ex-Commanding Officer (T.A.) 

(6) THE DRESS OF THE ARMY. Lieut.- 
Colonel Styles 


August 1932 

(7) EDITORIAL SECTION: A MINISTRY 
OF DEFENCE; THE TERRITORIAL 
ARMY 

(8) SECURITY THROUGH DISARMAMENT. 
Major Lefebure 

(9) A PLEA FOR THE DEFENCE, WITH 
SOME ASPECTS OF THE ATTACK. Cap- 
tain Gatehouse 

(10) NAVAL GUNNERY. Lieut.-Com- 
mander Proctor 

(11) PILOT OR OBSERVER? By the 
Editor 

(12) NOTES ON THE PALESTINE CAM- 
PAIGN. 3.—Third Gaza. Major Burne 

(18) A NAVAL AND MILITARY OCCASION. 
Wintle 

(14) THE 8TH AUGUST, 1918. Morrison 

(15) A BRAIN WAVE. By Huccaby 


23—INFANTRY JOURNAL 
July-August 1932 
(1) MAJoR GENERAL STEPHEN 0. 
Fuqua, CHIEF OF INFANTRY, BE- 
FORE SUB-COMMITTEE OF HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(2) WHY NOT USE BOTH? Lieutenant 
Kent 
(3) JOHN PERSHING. Colonel Seeliger 
(4) FORTS AND FORTRESSES. Colonel 
Shartle 


(5) FOUR DAYS OF INFANTRY COMBAT. 
Captain Hildring 

(6) KHAN Duu. Lieutenant Merri- 
weather 

(7) PLATITUDES AND INFANTRY OR- 
GANIZATION. By Sawdust 

(8) COMPANY CLOSE ORDER DRILL IN 
THE R.O.T.C. Captain McCarthy 

(9) NATIONAL GUARD INDIVIDUALIZED 
INSTRUCTION AND RATING. Major 
Pond 

(10) BELGRAD—1915. von Berchem 

(11) FREDERICK WILLIAM VON STEU- 
BEN. Colonel Vestal 

(12) NOTES FROM THE CHIEF OF IN- 
FANTRY 

(13) REGULAR ARMY NOTES 

(14) NATIONAL GUARD NOTES 


25—JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL AR- 


TILLERY (Great Britain) 


July 1932 


(1) “DUNCAN” SILVER MEDAL Essay, 
1931-32. “‘IS THE ORGANIZATION OF 
AN ARTILLERY BRIGADE SUCH AS TO 
ENABLE THE COMMANDER TO EXER- 
CISE HIS COMMAND AND CONTROL TO 
THE BEST ADVANTAGES IN PEACE 
AND WAR?” Major Cherry 

(2) BALLOONS. Major Cherry 

(3) THREE WEEKS IN THE FRANCO- 
PRUSSIAN WAR. Colonel Chenevix 
Trench 

(4) THE 38TH (WELSH) DIVISION IN 
THE LAST FIVE WEEKS OF THE GREAT 
War. Major-General DePree 

(5) CONCENTRATION AND POSITION COR- 
RECTIONS AS A METHOD OF BRIGADE 
FIRE CONTROL. Lieutenant Munro 


26—JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 


UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION 
(Great Britain) 


August 1932 


(1) THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER OF 
InDIA. (Lecture) Major-General 
Muspratt 

(2) “THE WEAPON OF THE WEAK.” 
Admiral Richmond 

(3) THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 
OF THE SUBMARINE WAR ON COM- 
MERCE. Captain Thomson 

(4) HIGH SPEED FLYING. Wing-Com- 
mander Orlebar 

(5) THE STUDY OF WAR BY JUNIOR 
OFFICERS: SOME FURTHER VIEWS AND 
EXPERIENCES 

(6) GENERAL EDUCATION AT THE Roy- 
AL MILITARY COLLEGE. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Witts 

(7) THE EMPLOYMENT AND CONTROL 
OF FLYING BOATS. By ‘“‘Daedalus’”’ 
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(8) COAL PRODUCTS AND NATIONAL 
DEFENCE. (Lecture) Gordon 

(9) INFANTRY REORGANIZATION: A RE- 
PLY. By a Regimental Officer 

(10) THE TRAINING OF JUNIOR LEAD- 
ERS IN A COUNTY TERRITORIAL 
BATTALION. Colonel Hall 

(11) ENTERPRISE IN NAVAL TACTICS. 
Lieutenant-Commander Prentice 

(12) THE FIGHTER TACTICAL UNIT FOR 
HOME DEFENCE. Squadron-Leader 
Rowley 

(13) THE RoYAL ARMY CLOTHING DE- 
PARTMENT. Lieutenant-Colonel de 
Watteville 


27—JOURNAL OF THE UNITED 


SERVICE INSTITUTION OF IN- 
DIA (Great Britain—India) 
July 1932 

(1) SIDE-LIGHTS ON SOVIET ORIENTAL 
POLICY. Captain Wheeler 

(2) SIGNAL SECURITY. Major Cary 

(3) STONEWALL JACKSON—THEN AND 
Now. Captain Gale 

(4) THE PHILIPPINES AND THE Pa- 
CIFIC PROBLEM. Captain Laws 

(5) THREE ARMS AND SIX LEGS. By 
“Phoenix” 

(6) SHAN HAI KUAN. Major Wade 

(7) THE CZECHOSLOVAK ARMY 

(8) CONSEIL SUPERIEUR DE LA GUERRE 

(9) GERMANY. CHANGES IN ORGANIZA- 
TION AND DRILL MOVEMENTS 


28—MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 


August 1932 
(1) RECENT LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
THE MARINE CORPS 
(2) CAPTAIN JOHN WILLIAMS, U.S. 
MARINE CORPS—A TRADITION. Brig- 
adier General Richards 


(3) THE BATTLE OF THE LITTLE BIG 


Horn. Captain Holmes 

(4) THE LEGION IN Morocco. Colo- 
nel Evans 

(5) THE ADJUTANT AND INSPECTOR’S 
DEPARTMENT. Brigadier General 
Lane 

(6) THE PURPLE HEART BADGE AND 
ORDER OF MILITARY MERIT. Major 
Fegan 

(7) SIGNAL COMMUNICATION. Captain 
Moriarty 

(8) THE SINO-JAPANESE SITUATION 


30—MILITAR-WOCHENBLATT 


(Germany) 
By Masor A. VOLLMER 
4 July 1932 


(1) DER STURM AUF DEN KEMMEL. 
EINE VERSAUMTE VERFOLGUNG AUF 
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DEM GEFECHTSFELDE. [The assault 
on Kemmel: a lost opportunity for 
pursuit.] (I) An account of the 
German capture of Mount Kemmel 
in April 1918 in which the orders 
of the Supreme Command laid 
down limited objectives for the day. 
When a gap occurred in the French 
front no advantage was taken of 
this due to these orders, and a great 
opportunity was missed. (See trans- 
lation, page 39) 

(2) FUNF MONATE ABRUSTUNGSKON- 
FERENZ: DER HOOVER-VORSCHLAG. 
[Five months of the disarmament 
conference: The Hoover proposal.] 

(3) NEUZEITLICHE GLIEDERUNG EINER 
INFANTERIE-DIVISION. [Modern or- 
ganization of the infantry division.] 
A discussion applicable particularly 
to the German Army under its 
treaty limitations. 

(4) VORMILITARISCHE AUSBILDUNG DER 
SCHWEIZERSCHEN JUGEND. [Pre-mil- 
itary training of Swiss youth.] 

(5) ENTWICKLUNG FLIEGERAB- 
WEHR MG, IN DEN VEREINIGTEN 
STAATEN. [Evolution of the anti- 
aircraft machine gun in the United 


States.] 
11 July 1932 


(6) DEUTSCHLANDS GLEICHBERECHTI- 
GUNG. [Equal rights for Germany.] 

(7) DER STURM AUF DEN KEMMEL. 
EINE VERSAUMTE VERFOLGUNG AUF 
DEM GEFECHTSFELDE. [The assault 
on Kemmel: a lost opportunity for 
“i (II) (See translation, page 
3 


(8) ANGRIFF UND ABWEHR. IT. ZWECK- 
MASZIGE ABWEHR. [Attack and de- 
fense. II. Planned defense.] 

(9) TAKTISCHE UND OPERATIVE VER- 
WENDUNG MODERNER TANKS IN DER 
RoTEN ARMEE. [Employment of 
modern tanks in the Soviet Army.] 
Oberleutnant Freytag 

(10) LUFTFAHRT-RUNDSCHAU. [Air 
survey.] Hauptmann Ritter 

(11) FORDERUNGEN ZUR WEITERENT- 
WICKLUNG DER MG. WAFFE. [Re- 
quirements for further progress of 
machine guns.] 


18 July 1932 
(12) ALLE SICHERHEIT FRANKREICH, 
WEHRLOSIGKEIT DEN ANDEREN. [The 
highest security for France; for the 
rest disarmament.] An exposition 
and criticism, from the German 
standpoint of the French view of 
security and disarmament, the 
French idea of the League of Na- 


tions and their attitude regarding 
the revision of the peace treaties, 


ete. 

(13) INFANTERIE GEHT DURCH—AR- 
TILLERIE HINKT NACH. [The infan- 
try goes through—the artillery lags 
behind.] A study of the part played 
by the 2d Bavarian Division in the 
German pursuit after the victory 
in Lorraine on Aug. 20, 1914. The 
hilly and enclosed country was 
largely responsible for delaying the 
German artillery, but the writer 
considers that centralized control 
of the artillery under the Division 
Commander (as actually prescribed 
by pre-war regulations) was an 
equally important factor. 

(14) Fir DIE EINHEITSGRUPPE. [The 
unified group.] In this study of 
the “homogeneous infantry group,” 
the relative merits are discussed of 
a platoon composed of separate 
rifle and light machine gun groups, 
and of one consisting of identical 
groups, each with light machine 
guns. This latter organization has 
recently been adopted in Germany. 

(15) HINHALTENDE VERTEIDIGUNG. 
[Delaying action.] An examination 
of the pertinent paragraphs of the 
German F.S.R., which the author 
takes to task for lack of clarity on 
certain points, such as the alloca- 
tion of responsibility for ordering and 
coordinating withdrawal. He also 
considers that the present instruc- 
tions for withdrawal to be delayed 
until dark, could not always be 
followed in practice. 

(16) FLIEGERABWEHR VOM KAMPFWA- 
GEN. [Defense against aircraft by 
tanks.] 

(17) AUSSICHTEN EINES AMERIKAN- 
ISCH-JAPANISCHEN KRIEGES. [Pros- 
pect of an American-Japanese war.] 
In 1930 Admiral Bristol said ‘Japan 
cannot carry the war into American 
waters but if America cannot carry 
it into Japanese waters she will 
lose it.” 

America strengthens her indus- 
tries and war preparations in the 
Pacific. The Philippines are her 
chief base against Japan. If the 
American flag sinks there the world 
will be pushed into a new war. 

In peace time the American army 
has a strength of 438,354 men; the 
Japanese have 232,394 men. In the 
first year of the war America plans 
to mobilize 6 field armies and 3 
to 3144 million men. This she can 


do without much trouble. By great 
efforts and outside help Japan will 
increase her army to 2 to 2% mil- 
lion men. In the field of mechani- 
zation and motorization America 
is far ahead. She has 80 per cent 


of the automobiles of the entire 


world and a corresponding produc- 
tivity. Her chemical industry is at 
the peak (for war purposes especially 
Yperite). In 6 months she can pro- 
duce 1,000 tons of yperite daily— 
Germany produced a total of 9,000 
tons during the entire war. 

The American and Japanese fleets 
are placed on a 5:3 ratio. In 1931 
America had 421 ships with 1,251,840 
tons. Japan had 243 with 840,984 
tons. There were building: America, 
31 ships with 125,287 tons; Japan, 
22 ships with 94,980 tons. In 1936 
America will have 1,151,450 tons 
and Japan 721,870 tons. 

In the air the numbers of airplanes 
approximate each other. America 
has 10 dirigibles, Japan has 2. The 
American aeroplane carriers hold 
300 to 350 aeroplanes; the Japanese 
hold 176. In war time America would 
be far ahead in aeroplane production 
(5,000 per month). Japan has no 
aluminum, no rubber, no gasoline. 

The war would commence with 
great naval and air battles. It would 
be decided on the Asiatic mainland. 
Manchuria and Mongolia would 
suffer all the horrors of a war 
between Japan and America and 
Russia. But Japan herself would 
not be immune from an aerial gas 
attack. Bloody battles in the Philip- 
pines, Formosa, Kuriles, Saghalien. 
Two chief lines of American opera- 
tions: (1) San Francisco—Hawaiian 
Islands—Philippines; (2) Aleutian 
Islands—Kamchatka—Kuriles. The 
second line is shorter and subject to 
fewer Japanese submarine attacks. 
Therefore it is of importance, even 
though the first remains the main 
one. 


COMPARATIVE DATA: 


United 
States Japan 
Population....123,000,000 64,500,000 
Production: 
Steel, tons.. 56,400,000 2,300,000 


42,600,000 1,200,000 
Coal, tons. 608, 000, 000 3,500,000 


Electricity, 
in Kw..... 44,000,000 4,000,000 


= 
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America has therefore tremendous 
advantages if the war remains iso- 
lated. But one must reckon on the 
intervention of other powers, espe- 
cially England, whereby the out- 
come of the war can be essentially 
affected. 

(18) ARMEE UND LITERAT. [Army and 
literature.] Generalleutnant Marx 
(19) Fir FREIHEIT UND VATERLAND. 
[For the freedom of the Fatherland 

(Giuseppe Garibaldi).] 


25 July 1932 


(20) DAS RUMANISCHE DRAMA. [The 
Rumanian drama.| Major v.Béck- 
mann 

This article was occasioned by the 
appearance of a new French book 
by General Petin, ““Le Drame Rou- 
maine.” General Petin was Chief 
of Staff of the French military mis- 
sion to Rumania. General Berthelot, 
the chief of that mission, in October 
1916 urged upon the King of Ru- 
mania that, in spite of serious re- 
verses and lack of reserves, Ru- 
mania attempt to retain Walachia 
and prosecute an offensive against 
Bulgaria. The German reviewer 
deems, under the circumstances 
then obtaining, that this plan was 
absurd because impossible of ac- 
complishment. To achieve the pro- 
posed end by constituting an army 
reserve was impracticable. This 
would have robbed the units of 
their reserves. The only course 
that could have been pursued was 
to gain time until Russia could 
intervene. If she did not, then 
defense of the country with only 
21 weak Rumanian divisions was a 
hopeless outlook. In the meantime 
units should have been allowed to 
retain their reserves and to prose- 
cute counterattacks. The reviewer 
esteems General Petin’s book as an 
enrichment of the literature on these 
events. 

(21) Dime GEFAHR DER MILLIONEN- 
HEERE. [The danger of the armies 
of millions.] (I) 

(22) VORTEILE UND NACHTEILE DER 
ARTILLERIEVERMESSUNG. [Advan- 
tages and disadvantages of artillery 
registration.] A resumé of the article 
in the “Journal of the Royal Artil- 
lery” for January 1932, entitled 
“R.A. (Survey) First Impressions.” 

(23) DAS BERGEN DER VERWUNDETEN 
IM GEFECHT. [Evacuation of the 
wounded.] This article portrays the 
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difficulties of evacuation during 
combat: the visibility and vulner- 
ability of litter-bearers, the inhu- 
manity of the inevitable waiting for 
the cover of darkness, etc. The 
author suggests the use of red smoke 
to cover evacuation—red, to con- 
trast with the colors of toxic smoke. 
He would have international con- 
ventions act to prevent firing on 
areas where such smoke existed. 
Such smoke would likewise be an 
aid to the wounded in reaching the 
collecting parties. 

(24) REPARATIONEN KRIEGS- 
SCHULDEN. [Reparations and war 
guilt.] 

(25) AUS DER  WERKSTATT DER 
TRUPPE: WAS HAT DER OFFIZIER 
INS FELD UND ZU UBUNGEN MIT- 
ZUNEHMEN? [From the workshop 
of the troops: Officers equipment.] 


4 August 1932 


(26) AM ENDE DES ERSTEN ABSCHNITTS 
DER ABRUSTUNGSKONFERENZ. [The 
end of the first session of the Dis- 
armament Conference.] 

(27) DIE GEFAHR DER MILLIONEN- 
HEERE. [The danger of the armies 
of millions.] (II) 

(28) SIEGESREZEPTE. [Formulae for 
victory.] Generalleutnant Marx 

An account of strategic schemes 
devised at various times, which, 
though sound in themselves, always 
resulted in the development of 
counter-schemes. 

About 125 years ago Jomini con- 
cocted a sort of recipe for victory: 
“Concentrate the Reds and push 
them between the separated Blues. 
Then with the Red mass operate 
against one of these Blue detach- 
ments while you cover or demon- 
strate against the other. When the 
first Blue fragment has been de- 
feated then turn on and defeat the 
other. In this way the number of 
Red troops is doubled.” In fact, 
Napoleon had often employed this 
scheme from 1796 on—his irritation 
at the publication thereof is thus 
quite understandable. 

In 1813 a counter-measure to 
this scheme appeared, just before 
the operations of 1813 — chiefly 
through Radetzky—‘“‘One withdraws 
the Blue detachments which are 
endangered by the attack and ad- 
vances energetically at the same 
time with the remaining forces 
against the principal Red forces. 


If the Red mass then turns one 
follows it again.”’ And in fact the 
remedy worked—it brought about 
Katzbach, Dennewitz and finally 
Leipzig. But the Jomini recipe still 
persisted; in the Rhone campaign 
of 1866 the leaders of the South 
German troops had a great scare 
when the Prussians had separated 
them on “‘interior lines.” 

Thereafter came a period free of 
schemes, and strategy was con- 
sidered merely as a system of aids 
and makeshifts. Then there came 
another recipe: the Blue double 
envelopment which developed into 
the idea of a Cannae. This too was 
sound, as seen at Mukden, and the 
counter-measure invoked against it 
there (the building of strong pro- 
tective flanks) did not hinder its 
success. Yet a remedy was eventu- 
ally found, namely to launch Red 
reserves against the outside of the 
encircling Blue forces. This counter- 
measure was employed three times 
in the late war—on the Marne, 
before Ivangorod and in the battle 
of Lodz. 

An interesting example is the 
refusal of General von Hoffman to 
undertake a double envelopment 
(a Cannae) at Zloczowo on 25 July 
1917 because, though he had been 
a proponent thereof, yet he had 
seen the crisis of Breseziny, which 
resulted from this scheme being 
met by a counter scheme. So at 
Zloezowo when this was proposed 
to him by Lt. Col. von H. he con- 
sidered the matter on the map and 
then replied in his quiet way, ‘‘Do 
you know, Col. H., we tried that 
once and the result was Brescziny. 
One does such a thing once in a 
lifetime and not again.’ He saw 
that the situation was already ripe 
for a successful counter measure 
on the part of the enemy. 


(29) SCHUTZMOTORISIERTER VERBANDE 


GEGEN FLIEGERANGRIFFE. [Protec- 
tion for motorized units against 
aerial attacks.] Rittmeister Crisolli 

The author finds in machine 
guns mounted on the motor vehicles 
throughout the road column the 
most effective answer (as shown by 
American developments) against 
their greatest enemy, the dive 
bombers. 


(30) Die ARTILLERIE IN NEUZEIT- 


LICHER TRUPPENGLIEDERUNG. [Ar- 
tillery in modern troop organiza- 


tion.] The idea of supplanting the 

division by smaller units has great 

significance for the artillery. The 

article “Modern Troop Organiza- 
tion” in No. 47, ‘‘Militar-Wochen- 
blatt” raises serious questions for 
it, viz.: (1) the proposed 3 gun 
battery (the author believes this 
to be a disadvantage); (2) the aban- 
donment of the three-fold organiza- 
tion of the artillery battalion—three 
batteries (the author advocates the 
retention of this three-fold organ- 
ization); (3) the author believes that 
the proportion of 12 batteries in the 
rifle brigades to 8 in the artillery 
brigade should be changed so that 
at least 2/3 of the artillery strength 
be in the artillery brigade. 

(31) Die LUFTSCHIFFENTWICKLUNG IN 
RUSZLAND. [Airship evaluation in 
Russia.] 

(32) TECHNISCHER RUNDBLICK. [Tech- 
nical survey.] 

(33) DIE MILITARISCHE BEDEUTUNG 
DER WASSERSTRASZEN. [The mili- 
tary significance of waterways.] 

(34) FUR DIE EINHEITSGRUPPE. [For 
the composite squad.] An article 
favoring this new composite organ- 
ization in effect in the German Army 
since October 1, 1931. This unit, 
squad, or composite group (Ein- 
heitsgruppe) consists of a leader, 
assistant leader, seven riflemen, and 
four machine gunners with one 
machine gun. 

(35) AUSDER WERKSTATT DER TRUPPE: 
WINKE FUR AUSBILDUNG UND DIEN- 
STEINTEILUNG EINER ESKADRON. 
[From the workshop of the troops: 
Hints for the training and service 
of a squadron.] 


11 August 1932 

(36) LANDESSICHERHEIT GRENZHERR- 
SCHAFT — RUSTUNGSGLEICHHEIT. 
[National security— Mastery of fron- 
tiers—Equal armaments.] 

(87) KAVALLERIE ALS SCHLACHTENT- 
SCHEIDENDE WAFFE: DER EINSATZ 
DES ENGLISCHEN KAVALLERIEKORPS 
IN DER PALASTINASCHLACHT VOM 
19. BIS 21. SEPTEMBER 1918. [Cav- 
alry as the weapon of decision: The 
entry of the English cavalry corps 
in the Palestine campaign from 
19th to 21st Sept. 1918.] 

(38) LUFTFAHRT-RUNDSCHAU. [Aerial 
survey.] Hauptmann Ritter 

(39) ORGANISATION DER POLNISCHEN 
WEHRMACHT. [Organization of the 
Polish national defense.] 
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(40) RUSSISCHE STIMMEN ZUR DEUT- 
SCHEN ERORTERUNG DER MG.-VER- 
WENDUNG. [Russian contributions 
to the German discussion of the 
employment of machine guns.] Gen- 
eralmajor Henrici 

(41) DEUTSCH-FRANZOSISCHE MACHT- 
FAKTOREN. [Franco-German factors 
of power.] 


18 August 1932 


(42) DiE KRISE DES VERNICHTUNGS- 
GEDANKENS IN 1) NEUZEITLICHEN 
KRIEGFUHRUNG. |The crisis in the 
doctrines of destruction in modern 
warfare.] 

(43) GEDANKEN ZUR MILITARPOLITIK. 
[Thoughts on national defense.] 
(44) STARRE ABWEHR—GROSZE VER- 
LUSTE. [Fixed defense—great cas- 

ualties. | 

By a “fixed” defense the author 
of this article means a defense in 
one position, without depth, with- 
out covering forces, without re- 
serves. He joins the author of the 
articles in 7 and 11 July “Militar- 
Wochenblatt” on “Attack and De- 
fense’”’ in condemning this as an 
inelastic ‘‘set-up,’”’ one which has 
fatal results for the defender. In 
proof of his contention that great 
casualties result from this form of 
defense he gives examples of its 
use by the Austrian defenders in 
each of the four Isonzo battles. 
For each of these he furnishes sta- 
tistics in detail as to the casualties 
suffered by both attacker (Italians) 

’ and defenders (Austrians). In the 
first Isonzo battle the defenders 
lost 10 men (killed, wounded, and 
missing) to 6 for the attackers. In 
the next three Isonzo battles the 
relative losses were respectively 1 
to .7, 1.9 to 1, and 2 to 1. In all 
the 4 battles the Austrians employed 
the fixed defense and always with 
greater casulaties than the attacking 
Italians. 

(45) Die EINHEITSGRUPPE. [The com- 
posite squad.] Another article favor- 
ing this unit which has been in effect 
in the German Army since October 
1, 1931, consisting of a leader, 
assistant leader, 7 riflemen and 4 
machine gunners with one machine 
gun. The author’s contention is that 
a small composite unit containing 
both shock and fire power is an 
essential for the infantry. 

(46) VERHALTEN VON PANZERKRAFT- 
WAGEN BEI NACHT. [Employment 
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of armored cars at night.] The 
German regulations (F.u.G.) men- 
tion the night-time employment of 
armored cars only in connection 
with withdrawals. The British regu- 
lations limit their usefulness to 
daylight hours. The author, how- 
ever, believes that they can be 
used both for delay in withdrawals 
and for reconnaissance. In delaying 
they could operate at night on roads, 
just after the withdrawal of the 
rear guards, by harassing the enemy 
through machine gun fire from 
side roads. In reconnaissance mis- 
sions they must so far as possible 
maintain contact with the enemy 
during the night and then take 
cover in woods, but not in villages, 
and continue the reconnaissance at 
daylight. 

(47) ITALIEN. WEHRPOLITISCHER 
UBERBLICK. [Italy. A survey of na- 
tional defense.] 

(48) BOLIVIEN UND PARAGUAY. [Boli- 
via and Paraguay.] 

(49) AUSDER WERKSTATT DER TRUPPE: 
AUSNUTZUNG DER TRUPPEN-UBUNGS- 
PLATZE ZUM BAU VON GEFECHT- 
SNETZEN. [From the workshop of 
the troops: Use of training areas 
for the construction of a communi- 
cations net.] 


25 August 1932 


(50) EIN VORLAUFER DER ZUKUNFTS- 
SCHLACHT. DER UBERGANG UBER 
DIE MARNE IM JULI 1918. [A pred- 
ecessor of the battle of the future. 
The crossing of the Marne in July 
1918.] This battle, says the author 
of this article, is one of the greatest 
achievements of the German soldier. 
Its significance has not been noticed 
sufficiently (but) see RCML No. 
42, p. 34) due to the undue atten- 
tion paid to the battle of the Marne 
of 1914. This crossing in 1918 was 
the last big battle from which les- 
sons of value can be drawn. After 
it came the deluge of error, men 
and munitions. For Germany only 
honor and safety were now possible 
—victory was no longer attainable. 
This article consists of an account 
of the course of the battle as ex- 
perienced in a front line Infantry 
regiment (2d Guards of 1st Guard 
Division), and it holds valuable 
lessons for the future. 

The narrative of events is fol- 
lowed by a number of conclusions. 
The battles involved in the crossing 


extend from 15 July through 20 
July 1918. They are said to be 
peculiar in that they are not to be 
conceived of as purely a_break- 
through in position warfare nor as 
an operation in open warfare. They 
partake of both types. Like all com- 
promises they hold the germ of 
great difficulties, the overcoming of 
which takes outstanding general- 
ship. The warfare of the future may 
be like this. Extraordinary utiliza- 
tion of materiel, and extra-tactical 
employment of air forces are other 
characteristics in which these bat- 
tles foretell the future. Even though 
the effort be made in future to 
avoid a trench warfare impasse by 
immediate use of highly trained 
professional armies, the battles will 
last longer than one may expect 
due to the extensive use of materiel. 

(51) Das “CANNA-ORATORIUM.” [The 
“Cannae” myth.] Generalleutnant 
Marx 

A sarcastic stricture on the griev- 
ous error, which has become a 
habit of German military writers, 
of seeing the possibility of a “‘Can- 
nae” (decisive victory through dou- 
ble envelopment) in many battles 
of the World War. The unhappy 
consequence is that the large group 
of German generals who failed to 
achieve this are disparaged while 
nothing is said as to the ‘‘Cannaes” 
which were possible for the Allied 
generals. 

(52) LUFTGEFAHR UND LUFTSCHUTZ. 
[Aerial danger and security.] 

(53) TRUPPE UND EISENBAHN. [Troops 
(I) Generalleutnant 

ec 

A recital of various instances con- 
cerning the functioning of the Ger- 
man railroads during the World 
War which illustrate the gradual 
development of secrecy and smooth 
performance in the transporting of 
troops. 

(54) AUSDER WERKSTATT DER TRUPPE: 
DIE AUFGABEN DES SCHUTZEN IM 
GEFECHT. [From the workshop of 
the troops: The mission of the rifle- 
man in combat.] 


31—MILITARY ENGINEER 


July-August 1931 
(1) RESEARCH AT WATERWAYS EXPER- 
IMENT STATION. Lieutenant Vogel 
(2) SOME ASPECTS OF THE FLOOD- 
CONTROL PROBLEM. Grunsky 


(3) PORTABLE STEEL MILITARY BRIDG- 
ES. Captain Bowley 

(4) THE STOKES-BRANDT 81-MM. MOR- 
TAR. Général Lachévre 

(5) WITH THE MILITARY MISSION TO 
ITaty. Colonel Paules 

September-October 1932 

(6) THE FRANCO-GERMAN PROBLEM. 
Major Reynolds 

(7) A FEW NOTES ON LIGHT RAILWAYS 
IN FRANCE. Major Reed-Lewis 

(8) ARMORED TRAINS AND THEIR FIELD 

OF USE. Major Ferrenz 


32—MILITARY SURGEON 
August 1932 

(1) A LUCUBRATION ON THE CADUCEUS. 
Colonel Garrison 

(2) MENTAL AND PHYSICAL DISABILI- 
TIES IN RECRUITS. Causes for dis- 
charge during a three-year period 
at Fort Slocum, N.Y. Major Myll 

(3) AIRPLANE AMBULANCE EVACUA- 
TION. Lieut. Colonel Darby 


September 1932 

(4) FLIGHT HAZARDS IN NAVAL AVIA- 
TION. Commander Ceres 

(5) BIOMETRIC STUDIES ON U.S. ARMY 
OFFICERS — ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 
(LENGTH OF SERVICE) IN RELATION 
TO PHYSICAL FITNESS AND OTHER 
FACTORS. Reed & Love 

(6) MEDICAL AND MILITARY NOTES 


October 1932 
(7) THE REWARDS OF MEDICINE IN THE 
Army. Colonel Ashburn 
(8) RESEARCH IN MILITARY PREVEN- 
TIVE MEDICINE AS A VITAL FACTOR 
IN NATIONAL DEFENSE. Major Sim- 
mons 


33—NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEED- 
INGS 


August 1932 

(1) REPAIR SHIPS; ADVANCE BASES, 
AND FLEET MOBILITY IN WAR TIME. 
Captain Jessop 

(2) THE Fort FISHER ‘VOLCANO.” 
Beard 

(3) THE NAVAL WAR COLLEGE. Cap- 
tain Stapler 


September 1932 

(4) SOME MATERIAL ASPECTS OF AIR 
NAVIGATION. Lieut. Commander 
Webb 

(5) NAVAL ARTILLERY IN SUPPORT OF 
AN INFANTRY ATTACK. The capitu- 
lation of Montenegro in 1916. von 
Berchem 

(6) AN ANALYSIS OF THE AIR MENACE 
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40—QUARTERMASTER REVIEW 

(1) MEAT—THE MOST IMPORTANT COM- 
COMPONENT OF THE SOLDIER’S RA- 
TION. (Prepared by The Quarter- 
master Corps Subsistence School, 
Chicago, Illinois) 

(2) A FORGOTTEN HERO—A TALE OF 
OLD ForT PHIL KEARNEY. Lieu- 
tenant Shockley 

(3) THE BATTLE OF FREDERICKSBURG 
—WITH COMMENTS ON SUPPLY. Cap- 
tain Riter 

(4) FOR POSTERITY—THE SIGNAL 
CORPS PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORY. 
Captain Notestein 

(5) THE YEAR’S ADVANCEMENT IN 
MILITARY MOTOR TRANSPORT. Colo- 
nel Stayer 

(6) UNITED STATES HIGHWAY SYSTEM. 
Lieutenant Hoffman 

(7) THE PURIFICATION OF WATER. 
Lieutenant Browne 

(8) QUARTERMASTER INSTRUCTION — 
QUARTERMASTER SERVICE 


September-October 1932 

(9) MESOPOTAMIAN CAMPAIGN (1914- 
1918)—SUPPLY OF THE BRITISH 
FORCES. Major Walsh 

(10) BRIEF HISTORICAL DESCRIPTION 
OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THE WAR 
DEPARTMENT GENERAL STAFF, UNIT- 
ED STATES ARMY. Major General 
DeWitt 

(11) THE WaGon Box FIGHT—THE 
LAST IMPORTANT EVENT OF FoRT 
PHIL KEARNEY’S SHORT EXISTENCE. 
Lieutenant Shockley 

(12) EARLY QUARTERMASTER GENER- 
ALS. Major General DeWitt 

(13) THE UNIFORM STANDARD SYSTEM 
—FOR PROCUREMENT, STORAGE, IS- 
SUE AND ACCOUNTABILITY OF FEDER- 
AL PROPERTY. Captain Kaspar 


45—REVISTA DE ESTUDIOS MILI- 
TARES (Spain) 


By CaPtTaIN J.C. WHITCOMB 


May 1932 


ah GENERALIDADES SOBRE DEFENSA 
CONTRA AERONAVES. [Generalities on 
defense against aviation.] Com- 
mandante Campos 
Definition—offensive capacity of 
modern aviation—most important 
missions of defense. (1) Prohibition 
of flights in general; (2) Counter- 
attack by pursuit aviation; (3) 
Protection of vulnerable points; (4) 
Protection of own observation bal- 
loons; (5) Concealment against hos- 
tile aviation; (6) Information for 
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the command; (7) Information for 
pursuit aviation in the air; (8) 
Alarm systems for rear and zone 
of interior. Elements at disposal 
of defense to accomplish above mis- 
sions. Cooperation of the various 
agencies. Necessity for defense. 


(2) ORDENES ESCRITAS DE OPERA- 
CIONES. [Formal field orders.] Com- 
mandante Quintana 

A detailed discussion (11 pages) 
of the form of a field order, propos- 
ing the following: (1) Enemy situa- 
tion; (2) Own situation; (3) Mis- 
sions: Superior, own, adjacent units; 
(4) Plan of action; (5) Disposition 
of forces, with composition of col- 
umns and mission of each; (6) Con- 
ditions of execution of the move- 
ment, and maneuver of the sepa- 
rate arms; (7) Connections (in 
liaison, communications, etc.). 


(3) INFANTERIA ALEMANA E_ INFAN- 
TERIA FRANCESA. [German infantry 
and French infantry.] Teniente Coro- 
nel Beigbeder 

The author, who has served sev- 
eral years with both French and 
German armies, bases this study 
on the organization of the infantry 
section, which, he contends, sym- 
bolizes the contrasts in the French 
and German conception of modern 
warfare. 

The French section of three squads 
is rigid, invariable. Each squad 
has a light machine gun and its 
mission is to advance this gun by 
any means and keep it firing. ‘“The 
light machine gun is the whole 
squad—all the personnel are for is 
its functioning. It must always fire 
so long as one man is left. Casualties 
among ammunition detail are filled 
by riflemen, and if there is excess 
personnel the ammunition detail is 
reenforced and not the riflemen.” 


The German section, on the other 
hand, is more elastic. It comprises 
two or three squads of riflemen and 
two or three of light machine gun. 

“The idea that attack is a func- 
tion of two factors, fire and move- 
ment, has resulted in complete 
separation of fire power and shock 
power.’ 

The German squads work more 
independently of the section than 
do the French, and the Germans 
believe “that fire has for its object 
the enabling of living shock groups 
to close upon the enemy and defeat 


him in close combat by bayonet 
and grenade.” 

The author’s concluding para- 
graph is interesting: ‘In spite of 
the diversity of opinions and organ- 
izations, there is one thing in which 
all armies are in accord: to confine 
the struggle for superiority of fire 
to the light machine gun and not 
give importance to the fire of the 
riflemen.” 

(4) CUESTIONES ACTUALES: LA 
NICA Y LA GUERRA DE HOY. [Present 
questions: Techniques and warfare 
of today.] A discussion of the effects 
of technical developments upon 
modern warfare. 

(5) EJERCICIOS DE INVIERNO EN LA 
SILESIA POLACA. [Winter maneu- 
vers in Polish Silesia.] Commandante 
Barra 

An interesting and _ instructive 
account of four day maneuvers of 
the Polish Army under winter con- 
ditions, giving the Red and Blue 
situations and missions and the 
execution of the maneuver. The 
article includes a sketch map and 
a photograph. 


June 1932 


(6) EL HOGAR DE SOLDADO. [The home 
life (in social life) of the soldier.] 
Teniente Coronel Sarmiento 

A discussion of social-recreational 
services for soldiers in French and 
Italian Armies and present plans 
for same in Spanish Army. 

(7) DOSIFICATION DEL DESARME. [The 
fundamentals of disarmament.] Ten- 
iente Coronel Sicard6 

Peace is a temporary period of 
stabilization which cannot be made 
permanent by disarmament, but 
which can be prolonged by a power- 
ful military organization opposed 
to aggression. 

(8) GOETHE Y LA GUERRA. [Goethe 
and war.] Capitan Ahumada 

A paper read, 28 April 1932, in 
commemoration of the first cen- 
tury after Goethe’s death, giving 
examples of his philosophy against 
war. 

(9) EL SERVICIO DE INFORMACION. 
[The service of information.] A 
synopsis of present methods of ob- 
taining military intelligence. 

(10) ORGANIZACION Y MANDO DE LA 
ARTILLERIA CONTRA AERONAVES DE 
CAMPANA, DE NUESTRO AGREGADO 
MILITAR EN WASHINGTON. [Organ- 
ization and command of United 


cr 


States antiaircraft artillery.] Capi- 
tan Planell 

Our organization of Corps, Army 
and G.H.Q. antiaircraft artillery as 
described in our Tables of Organ- 
ization and T.R. 485-30, extracted 
without comment by Captain Plan- 
ell, Military Attaché at Washington. 


July 1932 
By CAPTAIN E.H. ALMQUIST 


(11) DISQUISICIONES SOBRE LA GUER- 
RA. [Dissertations on war.] Com- 
mandante Manzaneque 

An article dealing with the stra- 
tegical, logistical and tactical em- 
ployment of ground, air and naval 
forces in war. Considers the im- 
portance of strong air forces in the 
armament plans of weak nations. 

(12) Los GASES DE COMBATE. [Gases 
in combat.] Capitan Blanco 

A technical article dealing with 
the use of chemicals in warfare, 
their classifications, and effective 
value. 

(13) EL EJéRCITO soviético. [The 
Soviet Army.] Commandante Ungria 

Deals with the strength, organi- 
zation and training of the Soviet 
Army. In the training program all 
of the active divisions spend five 
months of each year in the field 
engaged in combat exercises and 
marches (principally night marches). 

(14) RusIA Y JAPON, FRENTE A FRENTE. 
[Russia and Japan, face to face.] 


iaz 
An article dealing with the part 
that Manchuria must necessarily 
play in the imperialistic plans of 
Russia and Japan. Points out the 
industrial and military concentra- 
tion being made by Russia in Si- 
beria. Considers Manchuria (Man- 
chukuo) the solution to Japan’s 
economic and demographic prob- 
lems, and that therefore the recent 
intervention in Manchuria was made 
in accordance with her plans for 
expansion. 
(15) TEMAS TACTICOS. [Tactical topics.] 
Teniente Coronel Uguet 
An article written in 1928, the 
author being a member of the 48th 
class at the War College, Paris. 
Deals with: (1) The employment 
of cavalry and the effect that the 
World War had to change its offen- 
sive role to one of the defensive; 
(2) The division commander and 
his functions in combat; (3) Infan- 
try and general tactics, with the 
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importance of the division of the 
terrain into compartments; (4) In- 
fantry and artillery and the proper 
employment of artillery in support 
of the infantry; (5) The Ternary 
Organization; (6) Centralization and 
decentralization of command; (7) 
The infantry-artillery team; (8) A 
consideration of the basic doctrines 
of the War College; (9) Conception 
of combat in the future. 


46—REVISTA MILITAR (Argentina) 


By Mayor M.B. NAVAS 


April 1932 

(1) FORMACIONES DE MOVIMIENTO DE 
CABALLERIA Y SU EMPLEO. [Forma- 
tion of cavalry movements and its 
employment.| General Brandt 

Treats of extended order move- 
ments of cavalry units up to and 
including the division. Discusses 
march formations of those units in 
the presence of the enemy. 

(2) DESDE MI PUESTO DE OBSERVA- 
CION EN PARIS: LA GUERRA QUI- 
MICA. [From my observation post 
in Paris: Chemical warfare.] (IX) 
Mayor Fantini Pertiné 

A continued article dealing with 
the protection of cities against gas 
attacks by hostile aviation. 

(3) LA AVIACION COMO ARMA DE 
BOMBARDEO. [The employment of 
aviation in bombardment.] Teniente 
Bustamante 

Traces the development of bom- 
bardment aviation up to and in- 
cluding the World War. Discusses 
the mission of aviation in future 
wars. 

(4) HABLANDO DE AMETRALLADORAS. 
[About machine guns.] Capitan 
Mainero 

Deals with the organization of 
the machine gun company in the 
Argentinian Army. 

(5) COMBATE CON GASES Y POBLACION 
CIVIL. [Combat with gases and the 
civilian population.] Capitan Vol- 
kart 

Deals with gas attacks of cities 
by hostile aviation. Discusses means 
of defense against such attacks. 

(6) PROBLEMAS DE ARTILLERIA. [Ar- 
tillery problems.] Tenientecoronel 
Voigt-Ruscheweyh 

A short article dealing with the 
problems confronting the division 
artillery commander during the 
march to and attack of a position. 
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(7) LA PREPARACION DE LOS OFICIALES 
DE ARTILLERIA. [Training of artil- 
lery officers.] Tenel. Gomez C.A. 

Deals with the tactical and tech- 
nical training of artillery officers. 
Discusses training methods em- 
ployed in the German Army. 

(8) SOBRE EL PERFECCIONAMIENTO CI- 
ENTIFICO-MILITAR DEL JOVEN OFICIAL. 
[The scientific military training of 
the young officer.] Tenientegeneral 
v.Cochenhausen 

Discusses the training in general 
of the young officer. 

(9) LOS AUXILIARES DE LOS ZAPADORES 
PONTONEROS. [Troops assisting engi- 
neer troops in the building of pon- 
toon bridges.] Tenel. Aleu W.A. 

Treats of the building of pontoon 
bridges by engineer troops. Dis- 
cusses the assistance that should 
be given the engineer troops by the 
infantry units of the division. 

(10) LA CINEMATOGRAFIA EN EL ARTE 
MILITAR. [Cinematography in the 
military art.] Capitan Caccia C.R. 

Deals with the use of motion 
pictures for instructional purposes 
in the army. 

(11) DESDE MI PUESTO DE OBSERVA- 
CION EN PARIS: LA GUERRA QUIMICA. 
[From my observation post in Paris: 
Chemica! warfare.] (X) Mayor Fan- 
tini Pertiné 

A continued article dealing with 
the use of gases and chemicals in 
modern warfare. 

(12) EL SERVICIO SANITARIO EN EL 
EJERCITO ALEMAN (XIII CUERPO 
DE EJERCITO) DURANTE LA GUERRA 
MUNDIAL 1914-1918. [The Sanitary 
Service in the German Army dur- 
ing the World War, 1914-1918.] 
Ciruj. Barbieri P. — 

A report of the work of medical 
troops with the XIII Army Corps, 
German Army, during the year 
1914-1915 on the Western Front. 

(13) Es AUN NECESARIA LA CABAL- 
LERIA? [Is cavalry still necessary?] 
Tgral. Brandt 

Discusses the use of cavalry in 
modern warfare. 


June 1932 
By CAPTAIN W.F. SAFFORD 

(14) TEORIA Y DOCTRINA DE GUERRA. 
[Theory and doctrine of war.] Tenl. 
Monferini J.M 

(15) LA PROTECCION CIVIL CONTRA 
LOS GASES DE COMBATE. [Civil pro- 
tection against gas.] Tte. Orona J.V. 


There is no more assurance that: 
there will be no chemicals used in 
war than there is assurance that 
there will be no more war. For the. 
protection of the civil population 
there must be considered: (a) the: 
quantity of substance necessary to 
gas an acre; (b) the toxic value. 
of the gas; (c) the time a shelter 
can be occupied; (d) the quantity 
of air per man per hour to be re- 
newed in a shelter. Authorities in 
Russia, Italy, and France are quoted. 
This problem is of more concern 
to nations bordered by others with 
whom they may wage war than to 
our own country. 


(16) EL DESARME Y EL “POTENCIAL DE 


GUERRA.” [Disarmament and “war 
potential.’’] Lopez Rivarola E. 

A study of the conditions of dis- 
armament in the United States has 
revealed that the reduction of ef- 
fectives and war material in time 
of peace does not entirely suppress 
the possibility of making war with 
the greatest offensive power. A 
nation with a great industrial and 
commercial development, a numer- 
ous population, natural resources, 
a large aerial traffic, a commercial 
fleet and economic means can create 
in a little time powerful offensive 
means—this may be termed its 
“potentiality for war.” The richest 
and most populous nations have the 
advantages. The only way for the 
smaller and poorer nations to secure 
themselves is to put sufficient power 
in the hands of the League of Na- 
tions that none will dare disturb 
the peace. 


(17) DEstTRUCCIONES. [Demolitions.] 


Cap. Martinez C.J. 

Concluding article of a series. The 
failure of the Germans to destroy 
the bridges over the Marne, Sept. 
1914, was a serious mistake which 
otherwise would have delayed the 
British greatly. Considers: general 
conditions which should be ful- 
filled by demolitions, plan of demo- 
litions, selection of places, dispo- 
sitions for delayed explosions, in- 
dustrial demolitions. All of this is 
considered in the teachings in our 
service. 


(18) DESDE MI PUESTO DE OBSERVA- 


CION EN PARIS: LA GUERRA QUI- 
MICA. [From my observation post 
in Paris: Chemical warfare.] (XI) 
Mayor Fantini Pertiné 
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(Part III) The fate of peace on 
earth is veritably precarious. In 
spite of treaties, covenants, etc., 
each and every nation continues 
to make and manufacture gas and 
to experiment with new. They are 
also studying and organizing for 
gas defense. The biggest, and worst 
problem is that of protection of the 
civil population, especially from 
aerial gas attacks. In Europe every- 
one believes that protection against 
gas is a prime necessity of national 
defense. 

(19) ADIESTRAMIENTO DEL GRANADO 
PARA LA COMPANIA DE AMETRAL- 
LODARAS DE INFANTERIA. [Training 
of animals for the infantry machine 
gun company.] Capitan Mainero J. 

Evidently the Argentine Army 
has as much trouble as our own with 
frequent changes of commissioned 
personnel and a large percentage of 
officers who know little or nothing 
about animals (horses and mules). 
(20) EL ARBITRO COMO INSTRUCTOR Y 
EDUCADOR PARA EL COMBATE. [The 
umpire as instructor and educator 
for combat.] Cnel. Mehler 

The author believes, as we in- 

struct but seldom find carried out, 
that the umpires should devote a 
great deal of study to their work 
and that they should function as 
instructors. 
(21) PELOTONES DE ASALTO DE ARTIL- 
LERIA. [Artillery assault platoons.] 
(Translated from the German) Tte. 
Ahrens G.E. 

Resuscitation of an old _ idea, 
overlooked during peace time and 
not practiced in the World War, of 
having detachments of artillerymen 
accompany the assault elements of 
infantry to operate the captured 
enemy guns and immediately bring 
fire to bear on the enemy. 
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GONIOMETRE-BOUSSOLE. [Conditions 
suitable either for the employment 
of repeated readings, or error cor- 
rection curves, in the use of the 
artillery battery angle measuring 
instrument.] Lieut.-colonel Guille- 
met 

A discussion of two accepted 
methods of correcting instrument 
errors, based on a series of readings 
made experimentally with a num- 
ber of instruments in comparison 
with accurate transit (theodolite) 
readings. 

(3) NOTE SUR LES APPAREILS DE 
REGLAGE PAR COUPS FUSANTS HAUTS 
MOD. 1924 ET LEURS APPLICATIONS. 
[Notes on fire control apparatus for 
high burst ranging, Model 1924, 
and their application.] (Concluding 
installment) Lieut.-colonel Camps 

A technical discussion of high 
burst ranging methods. 

(4) “LE TESTAMENT DU COMTE SCHLIEF- 
FEN.” ETUDES STRATEGIQUES SUR 
LA GUERRE MONDIALE PAR LE GEN- 
ERAL DE DIVISION WILHELM GROE- 
NER. [Count Schlieffen’s Document. 
General Wilhelm Groener’s stra- 
tegical studies of the World War.] 
Chef d’escadron Dupont 

A review of a book published in 
German by Gen. Groener. For 
fifteen years, Count Schlieffen was 
the German Chief. of the General 
Staff, and exerted a profound in- 
fluence on German military doc- 
trine. He was the author, in 1905, 
of a document giving a plan of 
campaign involving an attack on 
France through Belgium, which 
plan the Germans adopted in part 
during the early days of the World 
War. Gen. Groener concludes that 
Germany would have been able to 
force an early peace, had the Schlief- 
fen plan been pursued in its entirety, 
and had the German armies been 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL L.P. HORSFALL 
May 1932 (5) CANON ANTIABRIEN DE 80MM L/50 


(1) SUR LA THEORIE PHYSIQUE (SCI- DE LA HOLLANDSCHE INDUSTRIE EN 
ENCE ET PHILOSOPHIE). [Physical HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ ‘“‘SIDERIUS.”’ 


theory. Science and_ philosophy.] 
(Concluding installment) Général 
Vouillemin 

A philosophic study and discus- 
cussion of some of the concepts 
upon which scientific theories are 
based. 
(2) CONDITIONS D’EMPLOI DE LA RE- 
ITERATION OU DES CORRECTIONS 
D’ETALONNAGE DANS L’USAGE DU 


[The 80 mm antiaircraft gun L/50 
made by the Siderius Company in 
Holland.]| Photographs and _ de- 
scriptive matter furnished by the 
manufacturers. 

(6) RENSEIGNEMENTS DIVERS:—SUIS- 
SE: LA CARABINE MODELE 31. [Mis- 
cellaneous items. Switzerland: The 
Model 31 carbine.] A new small 
arm for the Swiss army. 
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(7) LE TIR SUIVANT LE TERRAIN OU 
CHARGES REDUITES ET PRECISION DU 
TIR. APPLICATION AU CANON MO- 
DERNE DE 75 DIVISIONNAIRE. [Fire 
adapted to the terrain, or precision 
of fire using reduced charges with 
the modern 75 mm gun of the di- 
vision artillery.] Général Challeat 

A technical discussion of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of using 
reduced muzzle velocities under 
certain conditions. 

(8) RAPIDITS D’INTERVENTION ET PRE- 
CISION DU TIR. [Rapid availability 
and suitable adjustment of fire.] 
Colonel Delégue 

A technical discussion of a rapid 
method of fire adjustment. 

(9) NOTE RELATIVE A LA CONSTRUC- 
TION GRAPHIQUE DES QUEUES DE 
TRAJECTOIRE. [Notes pertaining to 
the construction of graphic sheafs 
of trajectories.] Capitaine Guyot 

A mathematical method and for- 
cg for constructing graphic ta- 

es. 

(10) LA FABRICATION INDUSTRIELLE 
DES INSTRUMENTS D’OPTIQUE EN 
FRANCE. [Industrial manufacture 
optical instruments in France.] A 
review of an article by Gen. Chal- 
leat published in the January and 
February numbers of the ‘Revue 
Industrielle.” He considers the pro- 
duction of optical instruments an 
essential factor in national defense. 
Several French instruments are 
described. 

(11) CANON DES CAMPAGNE DE 75MM 
VICKERS-ARMSTRONG AVEC PLATE- 
FORME DE TIR. [Vickers-Armstrong 
75 mm. field gun with a firing plat- 
form.] Descriptive matter and photo- 
graphs of a new field piece. Data 
furnished by the manufacturers. 

(12) RENSEIGNEMENTS DIVERS.—U- 
TILISATION DU NICKEL DANS LES 
FABRICATIONS DU MATERIEL D’AR- 
TILLERIE. [Miscellaneous items. Use 
of nickel in the manufacture of 
artillery materiel.] Review of an 
article in the “Revue du Nickel” 
of April, 1932, by Gen. Malaval. 


July 1932 

(13) LA MANOEUVRE DE LA MARNE. 
[The Marne maneuver.] Colonel 

Valarché 
The author presents his thesis 
that the sudden change in the 
situation, sometimes called ‘The 
Miracle of the Marne,” can be 


given a logical explanation. He 
points out that the change was due 


_ to the strategic operations follow- 


ing the Battle of the Frontiers. He 
gives much credit to the wisdom 
and vigilance of Joffre, and to the 
loyal cooperation of the French 
Army commanders in executing his 
orders. He points out on the con- 
trary, that the Germans were made 
rash by their early successes, and 
that the German High Command 
failed to obtain and maintain com- 
plete control and coordination. The 
greater part of the historical data 
is based upon the French and Ger- 
= official records of the World 
ar. 


(14) PROTECTION CONTRE LES GAZ. 


{Protection against gas.] Lieutenant- 
colonel Grenouillet, & capitaine 
Dubourdieu 

Discussion of an article appearing 
in the German periodical ‘Gas- 
schutz” of March, 1932, under 
the signature of Prof. Fritz Wirth 
of Berlin. Few new ideas are pre- 
sented, but much of the practical 
expedients discussed (principally con- 
cerning mustard gas) are of value 
in the training of gas personnel. The 
article is illustrated with several 


cuts. 
(15) VERS L’ABAQUE UNIVERSEL DEFI- 


NITIF. [A proposal for the universal 
firing table graph.] Chef d’escradon 
Morel 

Technical data based on experi- 
ence in the use of graphs for com- 
puting firing data. 


(16) EMPLOI DE LA SECTION DE REGLA- 


GE. [Employment of the model of 
1924 fire control apparatus.] Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Guillemet 

A technical discussion of the in- 
fluence of errors in measuring dis- 
tances upon the accuracy of orien- 
tation calculations. 


(17) CALCUL DU RELEVEMENT D’UN 


POINT. [Calculation of the coordi- 
nates of a point.] Capitaine Estéve 

A trigonometric method of cal- 
culation, eliminating graphical er- 
rors, in the determination of the 
coordinates of a point. 


(18) RENSEIGNEMENTS DIVERS.—Es- 


PAGNE: L’ARMEE ESPAGNOLE SOUS 
LE NOUVEAU REGIME. [Miscellane- 
ous items. Spain: The Spanish 
Army under the new regime.] 

A review of an article in the “‘Ar- 
my, Navy & Air Force Gazet 
of 26 May, 1932. 


48—REVUE DE CAVALERIE (France) 


By Major N.B. BRISCOE 


July-August 1932 


(1) LA DEFENSE DE LA BRECHE KLUCK- 
BULOW PAR LES CORPS DE CAVALERIE 
MARWITZ ET RICHTHOFEN (6-9 SEP- 
TEMBRE 1914). [The defense of the 
gap between the Armies of von 

tick and von Biilow by the cav- 
alry corps of von Marwitz and 
Richthofen, 6-9 September 1914. 
(II) Lieutenant-colonel Pugens 

This is the second of a series of 
articles on this subject and carries 
the account through the period 6-9 
September 1914. 
(2) LE GROUPE DE RECONNAISSANCE 
DIVISIONNAIRE DANS LA MARCHE 
D’APPROCHE ET LA PRISE DE CON- 
TacT. [The divisional reconnais- 
sance group in the approach march 
and the making of contact.] Chef 
d’escadrons Mariot 

Major Mariot continues the dis- 
cussion of these groups with the 
study of the operations of the 55th 
Division (French) of the reserves 
of the VI Army, 5 September 1914. 
He analyses missions and it appears 
that not only were missions of 
reconnaissance and security given 
for simultaneous execution, but in 
one case the order consisted of, “I 
stay here, you go to Monthyon,” 
and the reconnaissance group com- 
mander had to figure out what he 
thought the division commander 
ought to want to know. These ar- 
ticles have no particular value to 
us as the terrain, organization and 
objectives are entirely French, and 
our studies are more suited to our 
own conditions. 
(3) LES AUTOS-MITRAILLEUSES ANGLAI- 
ses. [The English armored cars.] 
(II) Capitaine de Labouchere 

The second and final article of a 
series discussing armored cars as 
employed in the British Army. The 
bibliography shows this to be a 
study of the British manuals ‘Field 
Service Regulations,” and ‘“Ar- 
mored Car Training.”’ The writer’s 
conclusions are that (1) the regu- 
lations are based on the employ- 
ment of most modern and most rapid 
matériel, (2) rapidity and the sur- 
prise element enable these cars to 
be employed both with cavalry and 
with tanks, (3) the armored units, 
tanks and cars, are normally employ- 
ed as independent units, and (4) these 
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cars act in cooperation with other 
arms without being retarded by them. 
For seizing and holding missions, 
cavalry or infantry in trucks is used. 
(4) LA PROTECTION DES AUTOS-MIT- 
RAILLEUSES DE CAVALERIE. [The 
protection of cavalry armored cars.] 
Lieutenant Devenne 
The “Revue de Cavalerie’”’ is to 
carry a series of discussions by 
different writers on the subject of 
the protective armor and other 
technical details of the construc- 
tion of armored cars. The present 
article discusses the armor, and 
ends with some conclusions to the 
effect that (1) since weapons and 
mechanical means of transport are 
being improved daily, a constant 
study of armor metals is necessary, 
(2) with these constant changes, 
constant studies of the relations of 
speed and weight, of armor protec- 
_tion and speed, are necessary, (3) 
with the speed of these vehicles 
observation from them has _in- 
creasing difficulty, (4) due consider- 
ation must given to the anti-armor 
weapons of the modern battlefield, 
(5) the cars must be powered for 
high speed but not record speed, 
(6) since the best defense is attack, 
the opening of a rapid and effective 
fire calls for powerful automatic fire. 


(5) A PROPOS DU LIVRE DU GENERAL 


BRANDT: ‘‘CAVALERIE MODERNE.” 
{Apropos of General Brandt’s ‘‘Mod- 
Cavalry.’’] (II) Chef d’escadrons 


The second of a series, translated 
by Lieutenant Charlois, in which 
Major Z discusses the attack on the 
flank, covering a flank, the pursuit, 
the retreat, cavalry in the general 
reserves, and raids. 


(6) LE 17E GROUPE A.M.C. SUR LA 


HAMADA Du GuIR. [The 17th Group 
of armored cars on the Hamada du 
Guir.] (II) Lieutenant Durin 

A continuation of the account of the 
exploration in Africa. Exploration 
meaning here a reconnaissance of the 
entire area, classification of roads and 
trails, and location of water holes. 


49—REVUE DES FORCES AERIEN- 
NES (France) 


June 1932 
By CAPTAIN W.F. SAFFORD 


(1) L’OFFENSIVE AERIENNE DANS LA 


GUERRE SUR MER. [Aerial offensive 
in sea warfare.] Capitaine Serre 
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The author believes that a fixed 
mount cannon is a proper arm for 
planes that will attack airplane 
carriers and for the attack of cata- 
pults, etc., on other ships. He 
envisages large planes carrying guns 
of 75 mm, or greater. For the attack 
of warships, bombs are the most 
efficacious. In bombing, training is 
of vital importance. Gas bombs 
would be highly effective against 
ships. Following a short dissertation 
on tactics of an aerial attack against 
ships, the author discusses character 
and conditions of aerial offensive 
in maritime warfare. To destroy 
ports, arsenals and bases will not 
be enough, the hostile fleet must be 
defeated or paralyzed. The air ser- 
vice will not be sufficient to do this 
alone and losses in a few days’ 
fighting will be heavier than can 
speedily be replaced. The conclusion 
is that aviation alone cannot gain 
a decision. Although pertaining es- 
sentially to the navy and to naval 
aviation especially, the article has 
much of interest to anyone. 

(2) LA NAVIGATION AERIENNE EN 
INDOCHINE. [Aerial navigation in 
Indo-China.] Capitaine Boulmer 

An aarticle on the conditions, 
meteorological, geographical, ter- 
restrial, of French Indo-China as 
affecting aerial navigation and the 
problem of supply in that country. 
Many of these factors character- 
ize the French colonial possessions 
in general, regardless of latitude 
and longitude of such tropical or 
equatorial regions. Some undoubted- 
ly apply to our own Philippines. 

(3) LA VRILLE ORDINAIRE ET LA VRILLE 
A PLAT. [The ordinary spin and the 
flat spin.] l’Ingénieur en chef de 
l’Aéronautique Delbégue 

A very technical article and ap- 
parently a rather minute, detailed 
study of this problem for engineers 
and pilots, particularly the former. 

(4) INFORMATION GENERALE. [General 
information.] (1) The system of 
landing in fog, experiments by 
American aviation. Interested per- 
sons can obtain full information in 
English. (2) Maps of Italy showing 
airports of customs houses, air- 
ports for repairs and supply, and 
landing fields. (3) Czecho-Slovak 
military aviation. Map showing sta- 
tions and brief report of organiza- 
tion. (4) Military aviation of the 
Netherlands. Brief report of organ- 


ization, matériel, stations, including 
map showing airdromes, military, 
civil, mixed, private, first aid fields, 
military bases, and customs houses. 


July 1932 
By Major E.E. SCHWIEN 


(5) CONSIDERATIONS SUR LE BOM- 
BARDEMENT AERIEN. [Notes on aerial 
bombardment.] Commandant Cro- 
chu. (See abstract, page 94) 

(6) LA CHASSE ET LE FUTUR COMBAT 
AERIEN. [Pursuit and aerial combat. 
of the future.] Capitaine Hénot 

(7) L’AVION, MOYEN DE COMMANDE- 
MENT AUX COLONIES. [The airplane 
as a means of exercising command 
in the colonies.] Lieutenant-Colonel 
de Boisboissel 

(8) SUR LES POSSIBILITES D’UNE TRANS- 
FUSION SANGUINE EN AVION SANI- 
TAIRE. [The possibilities of a blood 
transfusion operation in an ambu- 
lance plane.] Rosenstiel 

(9) L’AMPHIBIE ET LE TOURISME 
AERIEN, PARTICULIEREMENT EN MON- 
TAGNE. [The amphibian plane in 
mountain flying.) Lieutenant Mari- 


nier 
August 1932 

By Major C.A. WILLOUGHBY 

(10) LA PUISSANCE OFFENSIVE DE 
L’INSTRUMENT DE GUERRE DE DE- 
MAIN. [The offensive power in 
future wars.] Général A 5 

A speculative study to determine 

the role of perfected, modern de- 
vices and arms in future warfare, 
with special reference to the role 
of aviation. The author covers the 
subject under the following sug- 
gestive headings: 

(1) The capacity of modern arma- 
ment, in the offensive of to- 
morrow; 

(2) Visibility, as it affects attack 
and defense; 

(3) Relative ry of dif- 
ferent a 

(4) with armored 


anes 
(5) Liaison and conduct of oper- 


(6) The power of cavalry. 


Under each of these headings, the 
author develops ideas of originality. 
His conclusions are equally interest- 
ing. He believes that offensive ac- 
tion will always be preferred to de- 
fensive, because it alone can procure 
specific, strategic and tactical ad- 
vantages, viz.: Choice of terrain and 
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direction of attack; choice of the 
moment of attack; numerical supe- 
riority at the point of attack. How- 
ever, a frontal attack against an 
enemy in an organized position, will 
encounter the same difficulties which 
the last war already demonstrated; 
an attack under such conditions will 
always impose certain limitations 
and disadvantages, viz.: The at- 
tacker will not know as much about 
the defense, as the latter knows 
about him; the attacker is generally 
more vulnerable; liaison and com- 
munication are better organized and 
sustained in prepared positions, etc. 

Consequently, the progress in 
modern armament, noted previously 
by the author, particularly in auto- 
matic weapons (M.G.), will tend 
to favor the defensive. However, 
two arms are clearly destined to 
improve this situation: the tank and 
the airplane. (To be continued) 


(11) LES PROBLEMES DE LA NAVIGA- 


TION SANS VISIBILITE. [Aerial navi- 
gation without visibility.] Franck 
A technical study of the progress 
of aerial navigation, under adverse 
conditions of visibility, realized by 
commercial aviation. The author 
recommends the adoption of civil 
practices to military aviation. 


(12) EMPLOI D’UNE ESCADRILLE DE 


RENFORCEMENT DANS LE C.A. [Con- 
trol of aviation within the Corps.] 
Commandant Cochet 

A Corps of two divisions, in line, 
may employ 3 methods in utilizing 
two additional Av. Squadrons (Es- 
cadrille de renforcement): (1) Cen- 
tral control, by Corps C. of Av. 
regulating all missions—this was 
regarded as a “poor” solution; (2) 
Attach one squadron to the Divi- 
sions and reserve one for the Corps, 
for command missions or observa- 
tion for heavy artillery; (3) Attach 
one squadron to each Division, with 
priority for Corps missions—this is 
generally regarded as a “good” 
solution. The author compares the 
relative merit of these methods. 

Solution 3, involving priority for 
all missions emanating from the 
Corps, consumes two-thirds of all 
possible missions for the benefit of 
the Corps. Eight planes available, 
can render a maximum of 14 mis- 
sions of 2 hours flight: 4-6 flights 
for Corps, reconnaissance and photo- 
graphs, 6-8 for heavy artillery ob- 
servation, 4-5 reserved for emer- 
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gency missions. This scheme a- 
mounts to telling the division com- 
mander: The Corps releases a 
squadron but at any moment, its 
services may be required and you 
can practically count on only one- 
third of this unit. Can one imagine 
a similar procedure in the allotment 
of artillery to a division, with the 
proviso that the latter can count on 
only 1/3 batteries? What they do is 
reserve contingent fires in certain, 
definite cases. Why adopt a different 
procedure for aviation? Rather than 
give the commander the illusion 
that he has available an entire 
squadron, limit him to a certain 
number of missions. 


As regards the assignment to each 
Division of the incoming Squadron 
Commander, to “assure’’ liaison, 
there are good reasons against it. 
It is to be assumed that prior to 
the arrival of the additional squad- 
ron, the Corp C. of Av. has already 
established his liaison net; he has 
21 officers available to do this with. 
Presumably his liaison agencies 
function satisfactorily. Why dis- 
rupt them, by injecting a new ele- 
ment (i.e., the new Squadron Com- 
mander); it may be safely stated 
that the existing liaison furnished 
by organic personnel is preferable 
to any other method. This is one 
argument against attaching a squad- 
ron to each division, under (3) 
above. There are other objections: 
supposing that a third division 
entered the lines, or that the ‘‘ad- 
ditional’ squadrons were withdrawn 
suddenly? As long as we do not 
have 4 squadrons per Corps, which 
would allow an attachment to each 
division, then we must return to 
the first solution, that is ‘‘centralized 
control” to obtain maximum utili- 
zation of our aviation means. 


Ordinarily, the priority of mis- 
sion is for the benefit of the Corps 
intelligence and heavy artillery; the 
divisional artillery is probably ade- 
quately served by balloon observa- 
tion. For the attack, it will always 
be possible to furnish attack avia- 
tion or infantry liaison. Additional 
squadrons can simply be employed 
to furnish additional personnel and 
planes for missions already outlined 
or scheduled. Consequently, the 
third method, of centralized control, 
is more adaptable to any situation. 
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50—REVUE D’HISTOIRE DE LA 


GUERRE MONDIALE (France) 
By CaPTAIN L.J. FORTIER 


July 1932 
(1) LA RESISTANCE BELGE A _ L’IN- 
VASION ALLEMANDE. [Belgian resis- 
tance to the German _invasion.] 
Klobukowski 

This article which is a review of 
“S.M. le Roi Albert, commandant 
en chef, devant l’invasion alle- 
mande”’ [His Majesty King Albert, 
Commander-in-Chief, confronting 
the German invasion], the work of 
General Galet, Chief of Staff of 
the Belgium Army, will be of par- 
ticular interest to those who have 
read that book. Mr. Klobukowski, 
who served as French ambassador 
to Belgium prior to and during the 
War, presents his personal observa- 
tions and in analyzing critically 
certain passages, feels that General 
Galet’s work does not carry the 
“final word’? on the subject. Of 
especial interest is the difference of 
opinion regarding the nature and 
length of military resistance that 
was to have been effected at Anvers. 
(2) LE SENAT DES ETATS-UNIS ET LE 
TRAITE DE VERSAILLES. [The United 
States Senate and the Versailles 
Treaty.] Debyser 

An interesting narrative of the 
controversy between President Wil- 
son and the United States Senate. 
It discusses the American point of 
view with regard to entangling alli- 
ances and how the political situa- 
tion of the day played its part in 
Senate action on the League of 
Nations and Versailles Treaty. 
(3) L’AMIRAL KOLTCHAK ET LES EVENE- 
MENTS MILITAIRES DE SIBERIE (1918- 
1919). [Admiral Koltchak and Si- 
berian military events.] General 
Filatieff 

A rather thorough synopsis of the 
previous installment on this sub- 
ject is carried in the April 1932 
“Revue.” The concluding install- 
ment describes in detail the re- 
peated blunders of Koltchak and his 
advisers which led ultimately to 
the complete breakdown of the 
Siberian forces. There are two out- 
standing military lessons to be 
learned in these articles: first, the 
necessity for a plan of action pro- 
viding for concentration of effort, 
mutual support, and proper sup- 
ply function; and secondly, the dis- 


astrous effect of vacillating leader- 
ship. 


51—REVUE D’INFANTERIE (France) 


June 1932 
By Major V. MEYER 


(1) ARMEMENT ET TACTIQUE: PERFOR- 


ATION DES BLINDAGES. [Armament 
and tactics; penetrating armor.] 
Général Challéat 

A highly technical article of 35 
pages, filled with formidable mathe- 
matical equations, and dealing large- 
ly with the penetrating effect of 
various projectiles under different 
angles of incidence against tank 
armor. Incidentally the author states 
that a German colonel believes that 
antitank weapons must be effective 
up to 1000 meters, and that for 
firing against tanks of the future a 
small weapon of caliber greater 
than or equal to 47 mm should be 
emplaced immediately in rear of the 
infantry to operate directly with it. 

(2) PROPOS EN L’AIR D’UN ARTILLEUR. 
[Some thoughts at random of an 
artilleryman.] Chef d’escadron Cas- 
taignet 

This little essay contains some 
thoughts on the means of commun- 
ication whereby the artillery in 
direct support should maintain liai- 
son with the infantry it is support- 
ing. The author suggests that in 
many cases infantrymen will have 
to help in repairing wire lines which 
lead forward from the artillery to the 
front lines. He seems to feel that 
it will be entirely out of the ques- 
tion to communicate by direct wire 
line from the front line infantry 
units to the artillery, because in 
the first few hundred yards leading 
to the rear such lines will be con- 
tinually shot out. His suggestion is 
to relay the messages back over 
several stages. For the first stage, 
say from A to B, the message might 
be sent by wireless, buzzer, visual 
signalling, pyrotechnics, or runner. 
For the second stage, from B to C, 
it might be transmitted by tele- 
phone, maintaining the line at all 
costs. For the third stage, from C 
to D (the artillery command post) 
the message might go by mounted 
messenger. 

The author quotes a reserve of- 
ficer, who was attending a regi- 
mental school of fire, as saying: 
“Whatever may be the technical 


skill and height of knowledge of 
the battery commanders, whatever 
the maneuverability of the cannon, 
everything in the long run resolves 
itself into the material question of 
communication in so far as the timely 
intervention of the artillery is con- 
cerned, and it appears to me that 
you are scarcely keeping pace with 
the developments of modern science 
on this score.” 

(3) PouR ETRE UN CHEF: SAVOIR, 
INSTRUIRE, COMMANDER, ENTRAIN- 
ER, CONSEILS AUX GRADES. [How to 
be a leader; to know, to instruct, to 
command, to train; advice to the 
the non-commissioned grades.] Com- 
mandant Mermet 

The editor’s foreword is as fol- 
lows: This article is especially 
meant for young officers and non- 
commissioned officers, though com- 
manders higher up in the military 
hierarchy must not be indifferent 
thereto. In a manner that is frankly 
familiar, even didactic, it seeks to 
show the interest that must be 
taken in the most lowly jobs; it 
strives to enlighten the instructors, 
to awaken their esprit, and to give 
birth to that fanaticism, for lack 
of which their profession would be 
naught but servitude. 

CHAPTER I: Advice to the non- 
commissioned personnel in study- 
ing regulations: This chapter aims 
to correct the faults of certain 
conscientious, painstaking instruc- 
tors, who study with little or no 
result, since they rely more on 
their memory than on their ability 
to reason. “To learn, it is essential 
to understand.” And to properly 
understand, the student must con- 
tinually ask himself, “Why is such 
and such statement made.” 

CHAPTER II: Preparing the non- 
commissioned personnel to teach: 
To know how to teach, is to know: 
(a) What one ought to teach; (b) 
How one ought to teach it. The 
author concludes the first install- 
ment as follows: We have shown in 
this article the essential principles 
of teaching: 

To make ourselves understood; 

To illustrate by examples; 

To correct faults that have 
been made; 

To repeat, over and over. 


We would be remiss if we did 
not qualify this by stating that we 
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must not blindly apply these prin- 
ciples. Every non-commissioned of- 
ficer must be a bit of a psychologist. 
His first duty is to know his men; 
the lower his rank the more com- 
pletely he must know them since 
he lives closer to them. Each indi- 
vidual has his personality; one is 
intelligent, understands and learns 
quickly; another has a limited ca- 
pacity and is easily discouraged; 
one is a worker, another is lazy; 
one is thoroughly willing, another 
rebellious. So the non-commissioned 
officer must appreciate these char- 
acteristics by encouraging and com- 
plimenting some, guiding others, 
making them tune in, in some cases, 
by appealing to their pride and 
spirit of emulation, in others, by 
their fear of punishment. 

This difference in treatment neces- 
sitates on his part an individual 
touch which he can acquire very 
easily if he interests himself in his 
pupils, is fond of them and ap- 
plies himself to a careful working 
out of their progress. 


(4) LE 61E REGIMENT D’INFANTERIE A 
LA BATAILLE DE LORRAINE (AOOT 
1914)—LA JOURNEE DU 20 AoOT. 
[The 61st Infantry in the Battle of 
Lorraine.] Lieutenant colonel Gui- 
gues 

This is the second of a series of 
articles on the movements and oper- 
ations of the 61st Infantry commenc- 
ing the 17th of August when the 
advance on Sarrebruck began. The 
61st Infantry was part of the 60th 
Brigade, 30th Division, XV Corps, 
Second Army, which was opposed 
by the German Sixth Army. 

This narrative is a graphic and 
excellent example of a meeting en- 
gagement. The author’s desire is to 
show the reactions of officers and 
men under various conditions, the 
faults in training which show up at 
the beginning of any large war, and 
the lack of information, with its 
disastrous results, which were in- 
herent in this particular operation. 

The article is recommended for 
serious study. It is accompanied by 
splendid maps, 1:80,000, with the 
phases plainly marked thereon. A 
large part of the narrative deals 
intimately with the 3d Battalion of 
the 61st Infantry. There are three 
phases described in this second in- 
stallment: 
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The attack; 
The withdrawal; 
The retreat. 


PHASE I—THE ATTACK. The 61st 
Infantry moved forward out of 
bivouac at 5:00 AM, 20 August, 
with little or no information of the 
enemy, and was surprised about 
6:00 AM by hostile rifle fire as it 
came over a crest. The two leading 
battalions had no machine gun sup- 
port, no liaison with the artillery, 
no liaison with units on. their right 
and left and were completely “at 
sea.”” They came under accurate 
German artillery fire, with resulting 
heavy losses. Units became badly 
mixed. The officers performed valiant 
services, and succeeded in  pre- 
venting a rout, though stern mea- 
sures had to be taken to restrain 
some of the men from breaking and 
running away. 

PHASE I] — THE WITHDRAWAL: 
This began at about 8:00 AM. The 
3d and ist Battalions were ordered 
by their colonel to fall back two 
hundred yards, this movement to 
be covered by the rear battalion 
but the latter performed this mis- 
sion poorly. 

The morale was low and was fur- 
ther lowered by the fact that the 
troops in moving back passed many 
of their wounded which they were 
forced to abandon. 

The battalions stayed but a 
short time on this line when the 
regimental commander ordered a 
further withdrawal to a hill near 
the bivouac of the previous night. 
Here one hundred stragglers were 
found and force had to be exerted to 
Te-apportion them among the fight- 
ing units. There was still no liaison 
with the 75’s, which were appar- 
ently under effectual German coun- 
terbattery fire. On this hill, there 
was a well built stone house, which 
was occupied for a time by a com- 
bat group of the French, and which 
would have served as a splendid 
artillery observation post, had there 
been any artillery observers around! 

At this juncture, some of the 
second line troops fired into their 
own front lines, which added enor- 
mously to the confusion and to the 
task of the officers who had to hold 
their men in check at all costs. 

At 8:30 AM, the situation was as 
follows: 


The 3d and 2d Battalions were 
holding; 

The regiment on the left was 
falling back; 

The 1st Battalion in the rear 

was being reorganized. 


The Germans now renewed the 
attack, and the stone house be- 
came untenable. The leading bat- 
talions withdrew to the village of 
Guebestroff covered by the Ist 
Battalion. The confusion in this 
village was very great, and had the 
Germans placed artillery fire in the 
village, incalculable loss would have 
occurred. Straggling became gen- 
eral, and at this point in the narra- 
tive, the author suggests that a 
cordon of troops might have been 
formed in rear to stop those who 
were running away. 

The 9th Company, 3d Battalion, 
finally arrived at the little village 
of Guebestroff with one hundred 
men left out of the two hundred 
and fifty they had started with at 
daylight. The ammunition was run- 
ning low, and the colonel could 
not be found to order up more. 
Flanking fire of the Germans was 
becoming effective and units took 
to the bed of the brook to escape 
merciless slaughter. 


PHASE III—THE RETREAT: The 
9th Company received orders to 
retreat from the Commanding Gen- 
eral of its brigade. En route, it was 
stopped by a colonel of engineers, 
who was entirely ignorant of the 
situation and ordered the company 
to countermarch into a village filled 
with oncoming Germans. The com- 
pany commander refused and finally 
the colonel in great wrath rode to 
the brigade where he found the 
order for retreat was correct. The 
author pauses to emphasize the 
need for written orders, believing 
many such incidents would have 
been averted thereby. 

The Germans failed to follow up 
with either cavalry or artillery fire. 
The French artillery was now get- 
ting in some excellent work, though 
one French battery unfortunately 
kept firing on its own troops, despite 
the fact that the color of the French 
uniforms were distinctly visible! 

The retreat continued amidst 
undescribable confusion. Troops had 
to take to the fields since the con- 
voys occupied the roads. There was 


little or no regulation of traffic. Flee- 
ing inhabitants added to the chaos. 

At 9:00 PM, the 3d Battalion 
arrived at Moncourt, on the Franco- 
Lorraine border, having retreated 
a distance of fifteen miles in this 
one day! Morale was low, and the 
Officers stayed very close to their 
men, doing everything possible to 
show them the utmost comradely 
consideration. The men dropped in 
their tracks, too tired to eat. Despite 
this, at 11:00 PM, came orders to 
continue the retreat, and the of- 
ficers had a tremendous task to 
wake their troops and get them on 
the road. 

At 7:00 PM, 21 August, the 61st 
Infantry arrived at Dombasle-sur- 
Meurthe, and by the night of the 
22d, they were at Saint-Remimont, 
west of the Moselle River. 


July 1932 
By Major T.D. FINLEY 


(5) LE COMBAT DE SAINT-LEONARD: 
LA LIAISON INFANTERIE-ARTILLERIE 
EN 1914. [The fight at St. Léonard: 
infantry-artillery liaison in 1914.] 
Général Levanier 

An account of the action along 
the Aisne-Marne canal at St. Léo- 
nard, just southeast of Reims, on 
26th and 27th Sept., 1914. At 3:00 
AM on the 26th, the lst German 
Guard Division launched an attack 
with two regiments, shortly before 
dawn, against units of the 23d 
French Division in position on 
both sides of the canal. Initially 
successful, the attack is held up at 
the canal as dawn breaks and the 
Germans, pinned to the ground on 
exposed terrain, suffer tremendous 
losses. Of particular interest is the 
picture of the use of a battery of 
artillery to support effectively vari- 
ous movements of the infantry. (3 
sketches) 
(6) COMPLEMENT A L’BTUDE DE LA 
PERFORATION DES BLINDAGES. [Sup- 
plement to a study of the pene- 
tration of armor.] Général Challéat 
(7) La LIAISON INFANTERIE-AVIATION: 
L’OBSERVATION AERIENNE DU COM- 
BAT DE L’INFANTERIE. [Infantry-Air 
Corps liaison: air observation of in- 
fantry combat.] Commandant Astruec 

This is a thorough study, in de- 
tail, by an aviator, of the problem 
of observing and communicating 
with infantry units in combat. 
Points emphasized are the great 
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value of such missions to the com- 
mand and to the troops themselves, 
the danger and difficulties encoun- 
tered by the air team in performing 
these missions and the careful train- 
ing and preparation required to ob- 
tain results worthy of the risk. 
Among the topics discussed are: 
(1) Method of employing observa- 
tion aviation with infantry in com- 
bat; (2) Services which the airplane 
can render during the progress of 
the infantry action; (3) Normal 
working conditions under which the 
plane operates; (4) Detailed exe- 
cution of the mission. 

The author feels that although 
the réle of infantry, or foot troops, 
may be lessened in the war of the 
future, his subject is nevertheless 
of real importance and worthy of 
serious study. Of particular interest 
to air corps and infantry officers. 

(8) CHARS LEGERS ET ANTI-CHARS. 
{Light tanks vs. antitank weapons.] 
Lieutenant-colonel Welvert 

Deals with the problem of neu- 
tralizing antitank weapons by the 
action of the tank units in the at- 
tack. First, considering the equip- 
ment at present available, he sug- 
gests the use of the tanks armed 
with the 87 mm gun, organized into 
a platoon of 2 sections of 3 tanks 
each. This platoon to advance by 
echelon from covered position to 
covered position, protecting the 
tanks accompanying: the infantry 
by promptly neutralizing all dis- 
covered antitank guns. The weak- 
ness of the present regulations is 
that they contemplate that the 
same small tank unit must in the 
attack perform a double mission: 
(1) assist the infantry toward its 
objective; (2) engage the antitank 
weapons of the enemy. 

In the absence of covered posi- 
tions permitting fire from a_ halt, 
these tanks, relieved from directly 
assisting the infantry, would have 
the sole mission of advancing against 
and destroying the antitank menace. 

Secondly, considering future de- 
velopments, the author believes 
that a heavier tank, armed with a 
more powerful weapon and maneu- 
vering in general like the 37 mm. 
tank described above, is the an- 
swer to more powerful antitank 
weapons. Artillery would, of course, 
continue to give its direct support 
to the advance of the tanks. 
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August 1932 
By Major R.C. SMITH 


(9) LES TROIS BATAILLES DE YOSHIT- 
SUNE. [The three battles of Yoshit- 
sune.] Baelen Incidents from me- 
dieval Japanese history. 

(10) LES CHARS RENAULT HIER ET 
AUJOURD’HUI: A VILLERS-COTTERETS 
EN 1918; AU TAFILALET EN 1932. 
{Renault tanks yesterday and to- 
day: at Villers-Cotterets in 1918; 
at Tafilalet in 1932.] 

Reports and letters by officers 
who participated in these combats. 

The account of Villers-Cotterets 
is of special interest because the 
action took place over the same 
ground as that of the U.S. Ist Di- 
vision in the attack of 18 July 1918. 

The tank action described took 
place on 30-31 May 1918. It pro- 
vided an effective means for check- 
ing the speed of the German pur- 
suit after the rapid advance from 
the Chemin des Dames. 

This Tank Company, apparently 
from the general reserve, was sent 
to move on St. Pierre—Aigle, pro- 
vided there was no enemy there. 
There is no indication the company 
was to operate with any specific 
unit. It seems to have been sent 
in to operate against the pursuing 
enemy. There was considerable dis- 
organization among the retreating 
troops encountered, and the roads 
were filled with refugees fleeing 
before the advancing enemy. 

The company moved forward on 
trucks via Morienval—Bonneuil— 
Héméville—Haramont into the for- 
est of Villers-Cotterets; thence via 
Viviéres—Soucy—Coeuvres and fi- 
nally to St. Pierre—Aigle. The of- 
ficers had preceded the trucks in a 
Ford car. No contact had yet been 
made with the enemy. 

Since nightfall was approaching, 
the company was formed up, the 
tanks, detrucked and bivouacked 
for the night. There was an alarm 
about 2:00 AM and the company 
moved across country to Dommiers 
at daybreak. The French 33d In- 
fantry Regiment arrived apparently 
to join in a counterattack. It had 
marched 40 km. during the night 
and was completely exhausted. The 
men fell on the ground and slept. 

Several hours passed without 
any action except an air attack by 
German planes. 


About 11:00 AM the platoon 
leaders were assembled for orders at 
La Glaux. The company command- 
er decided to attack at 11:45 AM 
towards the area: Chaudun—Ploisy 
—Missy-aux-Bois. Although the 33d 
Infantry was not prepared to jump 
off, it was believed that other scat- 
tered units would j join in the attack. 

The platoons deployed abreast 
with about 50 yd. interval between 
tanks. They passed through an 
artillery battalion in position that 
supported the tank advance by a 
heavy fire. The fifteen tanks ad- 
vanced with their left on the road 
Dommiers—Cravancon Farm. They 
received fire from German medium 
artillery as soon as they crossed the 
Paris—Soissons road. East of this 
road, the tanks entered a field of 
wheat so tall that the turrets barely 
showed above the heads of the 
grain. One tank overturned in a 
gully that was hidden by the tall 
wheat. The lieutenant and driver 
were able to escape, although the 
tank burned up. 

The tank unit came upon con- 
siderable numbers of German troops 
that were apparently reorganizing 
at the head of Chazelle ravine. These 
were attacked and put to flight 
with heavy loss. 

The tanks cruised about until 
after 2:00 PM, until elements of a 
French Chasseur battalion came up 
to occupy the position held. The 
tanks were getting low on fuel so 
the company withdrew to Dom- 
miers about 4:00 PM and thence 
to St. Pierre—Aigle to spend the 
night. 

The consumption of ammunition 
was about 50 rounds of 37 mm per 
cannon-tank and about 1500 rounds 
per machine-gun tank. 

The author concludes that the 
attack succeeded in slowing up the 
German pressure. 

(11) CAVALERIE DE REGIMENT D’IN- 
FANTERIE. [Cavalry assigned to an 
infantry regiment.) Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Caille 

A study of a problem involving 
the use of mounted reconnaissance 
units as an integral part of the in- 
fantry regiment. 

(12) CAS CONCRET DE TIR INDIRECT DE 
MITRAILLEUSES. [Problem in indirect 
machine gun fire.] Lieutenant Lu- 
quet 


52—REVUE 
CAISE (France) 


A highly technical study of the 
mathematical calculation involved. 


(13) L’INFANTERIE DANS UN COMBAT 
POUR LA POSSESSION D’UN VILLAGE: 
MONT-SUR-MEURTHE (25 ET 26 
AovT 1914). (Infantry in a fight for 
the possession of a village.] Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Guigues 

A continuation of the study of 
operations of the 61st Infantry in 
the vicinity of Luneville, 25-26 
August 1914. The author discusses 
the operations of the 3d Battalion 
61st Infantry. After the retreat from 
Lorraine to the Moselle, this bat- 
talion was reorganized and ordered 
to regain contact with the enemy 
on the Meurthe river in the vicinity 
of Blainville. The battalion ad- 
vanced across country, gained pos- 
session of the village of Mount-sur- 
Meurthe. After a vain attempt to 
advance across the stream, the 
village was organized for defense. A 
strong enemy attack gained part of 
the village. A counterattack by the 
French 55th Infantry, in conjunc- 
tion with the 61st Infantry, re- 
gained the village and the 61st 
was finally relieved. 

The author brings out the im- 
portance of leadership in the com- 
mand of small units and the neces- 
sity of sending important messages 
by several means. 


MILITAIRE FRAN- 


By Major C.A. WILLOUGHBY 
May 1932 
(1) L’BLEMENT TERRAIN EN STRATEGIE. 


[Terrain factor in strategy.] (II) 
Général Duffour 


(This is a continuation of the 
series by General Duffour. See pre- 
vious instalment in RCML No. 45.) 


The author characterizes the oper- 
ations of the First and Second 
French Armies as typical ‘‘meeting 
engagements.” The procedure was 
reckless and the advance took no 
account of the terrain, which de- 
manded more cautious advance by 
“bounds” or phases (French F.S. 
Reg., Par. 110). The offensive of 
the French right wing, largely dic- 
tated by political considerations, 
cannot be compared with the me- 
thodical and carefully reasoned ad- 
vance of the German right wing. 
(To be continued) 
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(2) LA GUERRE SAINTE DES SENOUS- 
syA. [The Holy War of the Senussi 
(1914-18).] General Meynier 

A study in tropical and desert 
warfare, by the former military 
commander of the Algerian Oasis, 
adjacent to the Senussi holdings in 
Italian Tripolis: 

(3) COMPRENDRE. [Understanding.] 
(IV) Captaine Carrias 

A continuation of the series of 
Capt. Carrias, dealing with the 
functions of G-2, against the back- 
ground of the campaign of Waterloo; 
the position is taken that the situ- 
ation at Waterloo might have been 
changed if proper G-2 information 
and evaluation had been available, 
in the modern sense. The ingenious 
method of the author is to apply 
modern practices (G-2 Annexes, etc.) 
to the events at Waterloo, with par- 
ticular reference to the actions and 
orders of Grouchy. (To be continued) 

(4) FLAucourtT. [Flaucourt.] (1) Gén- 
éral Abadie 

A study of a “breakthrough” 
operation, in the German lines, south 
of the Somme, in July 1916. The 
contention is made that the “‘break- 
through”? was accomplished on the 
evening of the 3d; the Germans 
deny this. (Contains interesting 
notes on the employment of artillery, 
in this type of action. An excellent 
map is provided.) (To be continued) 

(5) EMPIRE BRITANNIQUE: I.—TRANS- 
PORT DE TROUPES PAR AVIONS; II.— 
RAVITAILLEMENT DES TROUPES PAR 
L’AVIATION. [Great Britain: I.— 
Transport of troops by air; II.— 
Supply of troops by air.] 

(6) ITALIE: LES TENDANCES _ITAL- 
IENNES EN CE QUI CONCERNE LA 
CONDUITE DE LA GUERRE FUTURE. 
NOUVEAU REGLEMENT ITALIEN SUR 
L’INSTRUCTION DE LA CAVALERIE. 
[Italy: Modern tendencies toward 
the war of the future. New Cavalry 
regulations. ] 


June 1932 
(7) L’ELEMENT TERRAIN EN STRATE- 
GIE. [Terrain factor in strategy.] 
(III & IV) Général Duffour 
A detailed discussion of the ad- 
vance of the French First and 
Second Armies into the Lorraine, 
and their subsequent defeat at the 
battle of Morhange-Sarrebourg. 
General Duffour describes the 
orders, movements, and conduct 
of the armies of Generals Dubail 
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and de Castelnau, their directions 
from French GHQ, and the unfor- 
tunate results. 

In addition to the generally 
known facts of this advance some 
interesting sidelights are offered. 
The naiveté of the French in think- 
ing that two-thirds of the German 
forces were beaten and retreating 
in disorder, and that willingness, 
after having set a trap of their 
own in the Troué de Charmes, 
to fall for a similar strategic trap 
in the German Nied positions, is 
of interest, especially in view of the 
statement that the French high 
command was-apparently aware of 
the fact that the Germans were 
carrying on a maneuver already 
planned and rehearsed in times of 
peace. In spite of this, and due to 
the distant control from GHQ, and 
the accidents of the terrain, the 
two armies became separated, and 
their main efforts deviated in widely 
separated directions. Terrain was 
ignored, coordination between the 
two armies neglected. 

On the 20th of August, the day 
when the German counteroffensive 
began, General Dubail held his 
own, complained of ‘‘siege warfare” 
being waged against him, and spoke 
of giving up the offensive until he 
was better reenforced; but in the 
meantime the Second Army was 
being defeated, a wedge driven be- 
tween the two, and the entire 
French force, on a battlefield, where 
observation, field of fire, and artil- 
lery support were all to the enemy’s 
advantage, had to withdraw, be- 
cause it had no reserves, was over- 
extended, lacked proper communi- 
cations, and was surprised not only 
by the hostile tactics, but by the 
terrain as well. 

In drawing his lessons from this 
campaign, General Duffour comes 
to the following conclusions: 

(1) The French were attacking a 
concave frontier, which should have 
given them interior lines. Instead 
of crossing the Vosges, and finding 
themselves in a blind alley towards 
Strasbourg, they could well have 
heeded a memorandum _ prepared 
by Foch in 1911 in which he advised 
that the right wing remain west 
of the Vosges, and that the attack 
into Lorraine be in adequate depth, 
with secure lines of communication. 
Political considerations (sentiment, 


and the desire to cooperate with 
the Russians), called for an invasion 
of Alsace, and as a result the tail 
wagged the dog. 

(2) The main efforts of the First 
and Second Armies did not only 
fail to comply with the provisions 
of Plan XVII, but the directive of 
August 8 as well. It had designated 
as objectives: 

First Army—Sarreguemines 
Second Army—Sarrebruck. (A 
converging attack) 


Terrain forced the First Army to 
center on the Donon, and the 
Second Army to use the Seille as 
its axis of advance. As a result the 
enemy had interior lines, and the 
advantages of the terrain had been 
lost sight of. The two armies were 
attacking in diverging directions, 
and there was a gap between them. 

(3) Strong points of the terrain 
and ridge lines were ignored by the 
French armies in the advance, but 
much better appreciated in the 
withdrawal. These points were: 
The Donon and the lake region; 
and in second order, the various 
forests. Terrain lines: the crest of 
the Vosges and the valley of the 
Seille for the French, the Sarre 
and the Nied for the Germans. The 
modern idea of the “Compartment 
of the Terrain” assures unity of the 
attack, and a coordination of effort, 
as well as full use of fire power, 
while flanks rest secure. 


(4) The battle in the Lorraine was 
really a meeting engagement, a 
form of combat neglected in French 
teachings, but one in which the 
Germans had specialized. The first 
duty of a commander is to be pre- 
pared against surprise, tactical as 
well as topographical. It is his 
business to choose favorable terrain 
in which to give battle. Too rapid 
an advance, rushing from battle 
to battle is dangerous; troops must 
await the enemy at times in order 
to be organized. Observation, field 
of fire, room for movement, and 
cooperation between the arms are 
fundamental conditions of favor- 
able terrain. Communications, so 
that reserves and matériel can be 
brought up are also important. 
“Attack the enemy wherever met,” 
(the directive for the advance into 
Lorraine) is a formula that smacks 
of 1866 and 1870, but like all 


formulae, is not a substitute for 
thinking by subordinates. 

(5) How is one to lead large com- 
mands? The allotment of forces, 
designation of axes of movement 
or zones of advance, in compliance 
with the objectives ordered by the 
higher echelon of command, is 
about all that used to be done in 
brief orders, stripped to bare ele- 
ments. This is no longer enough. 
Missions must be tied to the ter- 
rain, and phase lines for the occu- 
pation of successive terrain features 
are necessary nowadays in order 
to assure a coordinated success. 
Otherwise the accidents of battle 
will decide these matters, and the 
result will be disunited and dis- 
organized units. 

It is the duty of higher com- 
manders to interpret strategic ideas, 
and with the aid of the terrain to 
translate them into tactical direc- 
tives. (Digested by Major E.F. 
Koenig. ) 

(8) LA LUTTE POUR L’HARTMANNS- 
WILLERKOPF. [The fight for the 
Hartmannswillerkopf.] (I) Chef d’es- 
cadron Dupuy 

The operations of the 66th French 
Division, in the struggle for the 
possession of the famous mountain, 
the Hartmanswillerkopf, in the Vos- 
ges (December 1915). An interesting 
study of the peculiar characteristics 
of mountain warfare. The employ- 
ment of trained dogs, in the chain 
of supply, is a curious example of 
adaptation to local conditions. (The 
article leans heavily on a German 
text, covering the same operation: 
G.Goes, ‘‘Die Kampfe um den Hart- 
mannsweilerkopf,’’ Wilhelm Kolk, 
Publisher.) 


(9) CONSIDERATIONS TACTIQUES SUR 
LA GUERRE AU MAROC EN 1925. 
[Tactics in Morocco in 1925.] (1) 
Chef de bataillon Pots 


A study of Colonial warfare, with 
modern equipment: tanks, armored 
cars, medium and heavy artillery, 
and aviation. This transition was 
due to the employment since 1925, 
of complete metropolitan divisions, 
which arrived with their organic 
equipment. It appears that the 
brunt of the fight was borne by 
colored, North African battalions. 
White troops, unaccustomed to cli- 
mate and topography, were em- 
ployed sparingly; the Senegalese 
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(tirailleurs) were used equally cau- 
tiously. 

The use of tanks gave most grati- 
fying results; every sort of ‘“‘mis- 
sion,” from coordinated attacks on 
a large scale, to minor raids or the 
supply of isolated posts, was cov- 
ered with minimum losses. 

As regards artillery, the mountain 
gun, cal. 15, remained the most 
practical type; the 75 (mountain 
type), while an excellent weapon, 
required too much personnel and 
pack animals. The 75’s (field guns), 
as well as larger calibers, were 
used to great effect, whenever prac- 
ticable. 

Obviously, the movement of 155’s 
was difficult, in a country devoid 
of roads; in the advance of Tizi 
Ouzli, several battalions were re- 
quired to construct a route for the 
transport of a battery of 155’s. 

Cavalry naturally played an im- 
portant role; various units were 
employed: spahis (Regular Army) 
goumiers and mehallas (partisans 
and guerrilla). The tactical em- 
ployment was dictated by the spe- 
cial topography of the country: 
reconnaissance, counter-reconnais- 
sance, escort of convoys, pursuit, 
etc. 

Aviation was used extensively on 
diverse missions: command mis- 
sions, artillery liaison, attack, bom- 
bardment, evacuation of wounded, 
etc. (To be continued) 


(10) LE GOUVERNEMENT DE LA Dé&- 


FENSE NATIONALE. [Government and 
national defense.] (V) Lieutenant- 
colonel Guigues 
This is a continuation of a pre- 
vious series by Lt.-Col. Guigues 
dealing with the military situation 
of France in 1870-71, in particular, 
Gambetta’s reorganization of the 
armed forces and the improvisation 
of fresh units; the author believes 
that the early employment of these 
units might have given tangible 
results. 
(11) Fuaucourt. [Flaucourt.] (II) 
Général Abadie 
The breakthrough in the German 
lines, south of the Somme, in July 
1916. (Continued from previous 


issue) 

(12) ITALIE: ETUDE SUR LES MANOEUV- 
RES DE PERFECTIONNEMENT D’AR- 
TILLERIE DU C.A. DE RomE. [The 
artillery maneuvers of the Corps at 
Rome.| 
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A brief account of a recent maneu- 
ver combined with target practice, 
significant because it showed the 
tendencies, for the employment of 
artillery, in the modern Italian 
Army. The set-up represented the 
operation of a Corps of 3 Divisions; 
the infantry was outlined, but the 
organic artillery of Divisions and 
Corps were actually present, besides 
two battalions of 152 mm. 

The maneuver was conceived as 
a “meeting engagement.” It is im- 
portant that, in the approach, in the 
initial phases of the advance, the 
artillery was promptly ‘‘decentral- 
ized’ (this is contrary to the pre- 
vailing French practice!), not only 
as regards the organic divisional 
artillery, but also the Corps units. 
In spite of the ‘‘decentralization” 
the fire effect was excellent, and 
indicated a high degree of training. 

(a) For the development and 
approach the Corps released one- 
half of its organic artillery (2 Bns 
105/28); this gave the Divisions 5 
Bns., viz.: 2 of 75’s (horse), 1 of 
75’s (pack), 1 Bn. howitzers (100/17); 
1 Bn. 105/28 (Corps Art.). 

(b) For the attack, the Corps in 
turn, drew on the divisional artil- 
lery. The allotment for the attack 
was governed by the scheme of 
maneuver. The Division, making 
the main effort (with 9 Bns., on a 
front of 5 km. 700 m.) receives rein- 
forced artillery support, by 8 Bns. 
(2 Bns. 75’s, 2 Bns. 75/18, 2 Bns. 
149’s, 2 Bns. 100’s); for the exploita- 
tion of the success, 2 Bns. 75’s 
(pack) are released to the assault 
units. The Division, on a secondary 
front, had available only 4 Bns., its 
organic artillery. The Corps dis- 
poses of 8 Bns., all in the sector of 
the division making the main effort, 
so that its mass of fire can be em- 
ployed for that division. 


53—ROYAL AIR FORCE QUARTER- 


LY (Great Britain) 
July 1932 

(1) How AIR FORCE ASSISTS A LAND- 
ING. (Gordon Shephard Memorial 
Prize Essay, 1931-32) Squadron- 
Leader Whitham 

(2) THE ROLE OF AIRCRAFT IN WAR. 
Flight-Lieutenant Kingston-Mc- 
Cloughry 

(3) BALLOONS IN WAR. Captain Morris 

(4) THE HEAVY FIGHTING AEROPLANE. 
Air-Commodore Fellowes 


(5) HOME DEFENCE AND FLEET DE- 
FENCE—SINGLE-SEATER OR TWO- 
SEATER? Lieutenant Carnduff 

(6) THE INDEPENDENT AIR FORCE AND 
THE STRATEGICAL RECONNAISSANCE 
FORCES. Major Mattei 

(7) THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE PARA- 
CHUTE IN WARS OF THE FUTURE. 
Captain Freri 

(8) COMMENTS ON THE ‘‘MEMOIRS” 
OF BARON VON RICHTHOFEN. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Locatelli 


54—ROYAL ENGINEERS JOURNAL 


(Great Britain) 


September 1932 


(1) WHAT IS REQUIRED OF A RAILWAY 
IN A THEATRE OF OPERATION. Major- 
General Taylor 

(2) THE DESIGN AND ORGANIZATION 
OF AN ADVANCED BASE. Major 
Phipps 

(3) ANNUAL TRAINING OF FIELD COM- 
PANIES OF DIVISIONAL ENGINEERS. 
Captain Gayer 

(4) A SMALL SURVEY OF IRAQ. Lieu- 
tenant Dove 

(5) DESERT ROADS. Captain Noakes 

(6) THE CALCULATION OF BIVOUAC 
AREAS. Captain Dykes 

(7) HISTORY OF THE 7TH FIELD Com- 
PANY, R.E., DURING THE WAR, 
1914-1918. Captain Baker 

(8) MOGHALSERAI Goops YARD, EAST 
INDIAN RAILWAY. Captain Gardiner 


55—ROYAL TANK CORPS JOUR- 


NAL (Great Britain) 


July 1932 


(1) REMINISCENCES OF SALVAGE WORK. 
Captain Butler 
(2) ARMIES OF THE WORLD 


(3) TANKS AND INFANTRY IN THE AT- 
TACK IN MOBILE WARFARE. By “For- 
ward” 


(4) History OF THE 13TH TANK Bart- 
TALION. (I) Major Maurice 
August 1932 
(5) Cyprus. By ‘“‘Zonguldak” 
(6) HISTORY OF THE 13TH TANK BAT- 
TALION. (II) Major Maurice 
September 1932 


(7) IRONCLAD FIELD ARTILLERY: THE 
TANK IDEA IN 1878 AND ITS FUTURE 
POSSIBILITIES. Major-General Fuller 


(8) HISTORY OF THE 13TH TANK BAT- 
TALION. (III) Major Maurice 


(9) THE AUSTRALIAN TANK CORPS 
(10) “Security.” By ‘“Cascable’”’ 
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59—WISSEN UND WEHR (Germany) 


By Major C.A. WILLOUGHBY 
July 1932 


(1) Die OBSERSTE HEERESLEITUNG 
UND DER OBERBEFEHLSHABER OST 
IM SOMMERFELDZUG 1915. [The Ger- 
man High Command and GHQ, 
East Front, in the summer cam- 
paign 1915.] Freiherr v.Collenberg 

A resumé of the divergence of 
viewpoint between the High Com- 
mand (Falkenhayn) and the com- 
mander on the East Front, v.Hinden- 
burg. This study reveals the dif- 
ficulty in command function in 
waging war on two fronts, with 
conflicting local interests, as a gen- 
ernal condition affecting unity of 
command. Curious sidelights are 
thrown on the personality factor, 
in history, and the extraordinary 
ramifications in the staffs of modern, 
huge armies. v.Hindenburg appears 
to have exercised considerable re- 
straint and forbearance; in spite of 
a strongly centralized control within 
national armies, unity of command, 
on the German side appears to 
have been obtained only through 
methods frequently arbitrary and 
offensive. Falkenhayn favored the 
attack on the Narew (July 13) while 
Hindenburg, on the spot, insisted 
on making the main effort on his 
left wing. Falkenhayn formed a 
new army group (9th Army) under 
Prince Leopold, which was with- 
drawn from control of Hinden- 
burg—plainly a case of adminis- 
trative chicanery. The staff of the 
East Front urged Hindenburg to 
resign. As a result of the arbitrary 
interference of GHQ, this operation 
while locally successful, had no de- 
cisive strategic results. The crea- 
tion of an army group to enforce 
his own plan, was clearly a direct 
intervention on the part of Falken- 
hayn, at the expense of the command 
function of Hindenburg; it was an 
evidence of distrust, obviously irri- 
tating to a commander who had 
already given ample proof of ex- 
traordinary talent and capacity. 

(2) DIE EROBERUNG DER RUMANISCHEN 
DONAUFESTUNG TUTRAKAN. (1. BIS 
6. SEPTEMBER 1916). [The capture 
of the Rumanian fortress Tutrakan, 
1-6 September 1916.] Ortlepp 

Final installment of historical 
study, covering the comparatively 
speedy reduction of a fortification, 
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by a series of frontal attacks of 
considerable boldness. The opera- 
tion resembles the situation at 
Sedan in 1870. 

(3) DIE GROSZEN FRANZOSISCHEN MA- 
NOVER IN DER CHAMPAGNE IM SEP- 
TEMBER 1931. [The grand French 
maneuvers in the Champagne, Sep- 
temker 1, 1931.] (See abstract, 
page 85) 

(4) DIE VEREINIGTEN STAATEN VON 
AMERIKA IM WELTKRIEGE. [The 
United States of America in the 
World War.] Miihlmann 


60—REVISTA DEL EJERCITO Y DE 


LA MARINA (Mexico) 
By Major C.A. WILLOUGHBY 
August 1932 
This is No. 1 of Volume XIII of 
this magazine, which is edited by 
the “Escuela Superior de Guerra.”’ 
The Assistant Commandant of this 
new institution, Lieut. Colonel L. 
Alamillo Flores, visited the Com- 
mand and General Staff School in 
March, to study its organization 
and methods. The magazine is of 
excellent appearance and contents 
and indicative of the modern ten- 
dencies introduced in the military 
educational system by General Joa- 
quin Amaro. 


(1) BASES SOBRE LAS CUALES LA 
DIRECCION GENERAL DE EDUCACION 
MILITAR TOMA BAJO SU DEPEN- 
DENCIA LA PRENSA DEL RAMO. [The 
control of military publications by 
the Director General of Military 
Education.] 


(2) C6MO SE EDUCA AL EJERCITO. 


{How to educate the Army.] 

(3) CONFERENCIA PREPARATORIA PARA 
LA PRUEBA DE APLICACION TACTICA 
DE LA 1A ANTIGUEDAD DE LA ESCUELA 
SUPERIOR DE GUERRA. [Preparation 
of candidates for admission to the 
Escuela Superior de Guerra.] Ten- 
iente Coronel Alamillo 

(4) COMBATE DEL ESCUADRON DE 
CABALLERIA. [Cavalry combat (the 
squadron).] 

(5) EL Es&rcito Mexica. [The an- 
cient Mexican forces.] 

(6) EL PROBLEMA DE LA SEGURIDAD 
Y LA REDUCCION DE LOS ARMA- 
MENTO. [Security and disarmament.] 

(7) LA MOTORIZACION DE LA ARTIL- 
LERIA LIGERA. !Motorization of ar- 
tillery.] 

(8) MOVILIZACION INDUSTRIAL. [In- 
dustrial mobilization.] 
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70—AMERICAN JOURNAL OF IN- 


TERNATIONAL LAW 


July 1932 
(1) TREATY SANCTIONS. Wild 
(2) RESPONSIBILITY FOR LOSSES IN 
SHANGHAI. Wright 


82—CURRENT HISTORY 


August 1932 
(1) THE END OF REPARATIONS. Gerould 
(2) THE HOOVER DISARMAMENT PLAN 
(3) MANCHURIA IN WORLD POLITICS. 
Dennett 
(4) TURKEY JOINS THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS. Lybyer 
(5) SOVIET ECONOMIC  DISAPPOINT- 
MENTS. Furniss 


September 1932 
(6) DISARMAMENT AND DELUSION. Ma- 
jor General Fuller 
(7) AMERICA AND THE PACT OF ParIs. 
Gerould 
(8) WAR CLOUDS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


Doyle 
October 1932 
(9) VoN SCHLEICHER AT GERMANY’S 
HELM. Lore 
(10) THE GERMANS MOVE FOR ARMS 
EQUALITY. Gerould 
(11) WAR AND REVOLT IN SOUTH 


AMERICA. Doyle 
(12) INCREASING DISORDER IN CHINA. 
Lybyer 


85—FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


October 1932 

(1) POLITICAL FACTORS IN AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY. Wickersham 

(2) TEN YEARS: RETROSPECT AND 
PROSPECT. Lippmann 

(3) THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: SUC- 
CESSES AND FAILURES. Benes 

(4) TEN YEARS OF THE WORLD CouRT. 
Hudson 

(5) SEcuRITY: KEY TO FRENCH POL- 
Icy. Aubert 

(6) BALANCE-SHEET OF THE WAR DEBTS. 
Pasvolsky 

(7) VERSAILLES: RETROSPECT. Arm- 
strong 


86—FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIA- 


TION: FOREIGN POLICY RE- 
PORTS 


14 September 1932 


(1) THE WEAKNESS OF PEACE MA- 
CHINERY. Buell 


97—LITERARY DIGEST 


9 July 1932 
(1) ECONOMY BY FURLOUGH 
(2) “HANDS OFF!’ JAPAN WARNS THE 
WORLD 
16 July 1932 
(3) ARMS CUT HOPES AGAIN DEFERRED 
(4) PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE SIDE- 
TRACKED 
(5) WARRIORS PLAN AS GENEVA QUITS 


Section 3 
ABSTRACTS OF FOREIGN-LANGUAGE ARTICLES 


EXPLANATION 


The entries from foreign-language periodicals in the Catalog of Selected 
Periodical Articles (Section 2) include concise digests of the articles. Section 
8, within the limitations of available facilities, translates in full or abstracts 
a few of the more important of such articles. 


CONTENTS Page 
“<9 Kemmel: a lost opportunity of pursuit. (Militaér-Wochen- 
tt 


Bacteriological war. (Le Forze Armate).... 46 


Crossing of the Marne by the German 200th Division, 15 July 1918. 
(See footnote, page 54) 


Combined operations. (Revista Militar) 74 


Grand French maneuvers in the Champagne, September 1, 1981.. 
(Wissen und Wehr) 85 


Notes on aerial bombardment. (Revue des Forces Aériennes) 


ASSAULT ON KEMMEL: A LOST OPPORTUNITY OF PURSUIT. [Der 
sturm auf den Kemmel. Eine versiumte verfolgung auf 
dem Gefechtsfelde.| (Militéir-Wochenblatt, 4 and 11 July 
1932) Translation by Major A. Vollmer (See originals for 
4 sketches) 

I 


Since April 9th and 10th, 1918, the inner flanks of the 
German Fourth and Sixth Armies were advancing victoriously 
on the Lys plains. The mountains dominated on the right 
flank. If these could not be taken, the advance on the plains 
would have to stop. 

On April 19th the officers of all units of the ‘Alpine Corps” 
were assembled on the Rossignol heights for instructions for 
the attack. They were advised that it was to be a local attack, 
that the day’s objective was not to be passed. Mount Kemmel 
rose gigantically in the Spring fog. 

On the German side the attack on the Key position in 
Flanders had not been taken lightly. All leaders thought of 
it as such an undertaking that they limited their outlook to 
the taking of Kemmel and the holding of it. What was to be 
done after Kemmel was taken was for the future when the 
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artillery was brought up. Thus, the problem was an attack 
against a well prepared position, strong in garrison and ma- 
terial, not a deep break-through against a weak, surprised 
enemy. 

According to this estimate of the situation the prepara- 
tions proceeded. Powerful artillery forces were massed. After 
a thorough artillery preparation a barrage went forward of 
the assaulting infantry, and remained standing around the 
mountain for their protection. The infantry assault on Kemmel 
was assigned to the ‘Alpine Corps,” a fresh division of un- 
abated combat strength. The “‘Alpine Corps” formed its three 
regiments abreast for the assault. On the left were the Bavarian 
Jager, in the center the Bavarian Body Guard, and on the 
right the 2d Jager regiment (active and 10th Reserve Jigers). 
The 14th Reserve Jigers, 3rd Battalion of 2d Jager regiment, 
became division reserve. For replacement, the commander of 
the 2d Jager regiment designated a company of the 10th 
Reserve Jager Battalion. There were no strong ready reserves 
for exploitation of a success. Neither the right regiment com- 
mander, the infantry leader, nor the ‘Alpine Corps’’ itself 
had such a reserve. This organization is said to have resulted 
on account of the prestige of the units involved—all wished 
to participate in the attack. The attacking regiments were 
not given any accompanying artillery in order not to weaken 
the artillery preparation and barrage. 

All told, the Fourth Army attacked with seven divisions 
in the first line, four in the second, and one in the third. But 
_ there were no strong fresh divisions except the ‘‘Alpine Corps.” 
All of them had fought heavily day and night and had driven 
the enemy back under the greatest difficulties. Many divisions 
were at the end of their combat strength, especially those of 
the second line. 

On the enemy side French reinforcements had come to 
the badly shaken English. The 154th and 28th French Infantry 
Divisions participated in the defense of Kemmel. 

After excellent artillery preparation the assault com- 
menced at 7:00 A.M. on 25 April. Then the unexpected hap- 
pened: the enemy resistance crumpled like a pack of cards. 
The French put the entire blame on their infantry. Palat in 
“La Grande Guerre sur le front occidental,” Vol. XIII, p. 223 
and following, says frankly: ‘‘In the first and second line there 
was no semblance of real resistance, although the 22nd and 
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30th were ‘regiments 4 fouragére.’ Nowhere was there notice- 
able any effect of the command posts, neither battalion nor 
regiment. They remained inactive while the enemy over-ran 
the first line, and then were over-run themselves. Nowhere 
was there an attempt at a counterattack.” 

Of the regiments of the “Alpine Corps” the Bavarian 
Jagers on the left wing reached their objective, Barggrave 
farm, at 11:30. Before them lay their own barrage. The neighbor- 
ing division to the left is delayed; on the right the Body Guard 
pushes forward. The left battalion of this regiment has to 
overcome strong resistance on the ridge of Kemmel. The 
right battalion, followed by the reserve battalion, advanced 
more quickly. The situation in the right regiment was similar. 
The two Goslarer Jager battalions advanced like a hurricane 
through the enemy lines into their own barrage. Already at 
8:10 the Kemmel dome was in the hands of the 10th Reserve 
Jiagers. Casualties were small. Morale was high. For all partic- 
ipants it was a never-to-be-forgotten picture. Our own fire 
has been outstripped and lies behind us. The French artillery 
no longer fires. Battery after battery stands deserted between 
Kemmel and Scherpenberg. French reserves coming on to 
counterattack throw away their guns and cry ““Bon Camarade!”’ 
There is a feeling of a breakthrough into emptiness. The com- 
panies concentrate in march columns to gain ground more 
rapidly. They go singing down to Kemmelbach. In front of 
the Jigers, open to capture, peacefully lies the Scherpenberg 
with its mill, the houses of De Kleit; cattle low in the villages. 
The enemy has disappeared. The day’s objective has been 
reached. The two Goslarer battalions halt, the units reorganize, 
contact is established to the left with the Body Guard; to the 
right appears the 186th and 118th. With an equally brilliant 
assault these have taken the village of Kemmel and advance 
on De Kleit. But a gap yawns to the right. Contact is lost. The 
troops of the 56th Infantry Division have become inter- 
mingled. What now? 

The enemy has disappeared. A breakthrough has been 
forced. The commanders of the two Goslarer battalions con- 
sult as to what is to be done. Their troops are fully intact, 
orderly, sure of victory, with few casualties. The trench mor- 
tar company arrives. Captain Kirchheim, commander of the 
active 10th Jager Battalion, wants to continue the attack on 
Scherpenberg where are already located advance detach- 
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ments of his battalion. Captain Fischer, commander of the 
10th Reserve Jager battalion, thinks differently. He points to 
the strict prohibition of the orders not to go beyond the day’s 
objective. Two battalions cannot carry on the battle. If the 
higher command had wished to advance farther, it would 
have said so and brought up reserves. This cannot be over- 
looked; we will do no favor for them by advancing. On the 
contrary, if we advance to the Scherpenberg we will certainly 
be subjected to artillery fire from both sides. Our flanks will 
not be secured. The result will be destruction of both bat- 
talions. Similarly, the proposal that the infantry battalion on 
the right join in a further advance is rejected. These units 
are exhausted. The situation is the same on the left. So the 
front line remained in position with no enemy opposing it 
on a wide front. 

Farther to the rear the commander of the 2d Jager Regi- 
ment and the infantry commander of the Alpine Corps met 
on hill 97. Here the situation was considered to be more serious. 
To be sure the news had arrived that the two Goslarer bat- 
talions had passed beyond their objectives, and that the en- 
emy had disappeared. But between these battalions and hill 
97 lay our own barrage. Also the situation to the left and 
right was not cleared and there were no reserves available 
to these leaders. Later they were asked by the higher com- 
mand why they did not hurry forward mounted, to keep the 
advance in motion. But it was only a matter of a local attack. 
Hence the splendid advance was arrested and the leaders were 
robbed of the fruits of their carefully planned attack. The 
two Goslarer battalions received the command to withdraw 
back of their objectives. This had to be repeated three times 
before Captain Kirchheim obeyed it. 


II 


The assault on Kemmel was awaited with much suspense 
by the Headquarters German Fourth Army as well as by the 
German Supreme Command. From 9:00 A.M. the former 
was counting on a great success. The latter was not so opti- 
mistic. At 9:07 A.M. it pointed out the danger of counter- 
attacks and advised that reserves be brought up. Soon there- 
after followed the command of the Fourth Army to the X 
Reserve Corps to exploit the success. The Guard Corps on the 
right is told to advance if the enemy evacuates the Ypern 
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salient. At 11:30 A.M. the Fourth Army again points out to 
the X Reserve Corps the danger of advancing the artillery 
heedlessly. The Supreme Command again warns of counter- 
attacks which may be expected. At 2:30 P.M. the Fourth 
Army advances the reserves of the 10th Replacement Divi- 
sion. (Tournés, Berthemet: ‘‘La Bataille des Flandres’ Docu- 
ments secrets pris 4 l’ennemi. D’Apres les journales de marche 
et les archives de la 4 armée Allemande.) 

The orders sent between 9 and 10 o’clock by the Fourth 
Army to the X Reserve Corps to exploit the breakthrough 
arrived at the front lines in the afternoon. The regiment on 
the right wing of the 56th Infantry Division (to the right of 
the ‘‘Alpine Corps’) was unable to advance. It was stuck 
behind ridge 44. A handful of British was offering tenacious 
resistance at this point. The accompanying artillery failed 
to dislodge them. 

Farther to the left at the village of Kemmel were the 
118th and 186th and 450th Regiments. The attack had caused 
a mingling of all units. The regiment of the second line back of 
the 56th Infantry Division had followed the attack too closely, 
become embroiled in the attack, and lost its character as 
reserve. Five battalions had become entangled in the fighting 
around the village of Kemmel. Some units had lost themselves 
in the fog, had strayed behind the Alpine Corps, and were 
now returning slowly to their proper commands. The brave 
186th Regiment bore the terrible burden on the open right 
flank. More companies were sent to that point. When orders 
came in the afternoon to continue the attack this regiment 
reported that it could do so only if its neighbor to the right 
who was still in rear, pressed on. This did not result. Conse- 
quently the 186th Infantry did not continue the attack (Source: 
“Story of the 186th Infantry’’). 

In the “Alpine Corps” too the regiments received the 
order to advance that afternoon. On the right wing the 2d 
Jager regiment had withdrawn both battalions back of the 
day’s objective. The situation on its right flank was not cleared 
up. Its neighbor to the right was believed to be farther back 
than he really was. Reports came in of mingling of units and 
lessened combat strength on the right. The 2d Jager regiment 
reported that an attack with an exposed right flank was im- 
possible; its adjacent unit must first co-ordinate with it. The 
attack order did not reach the two advanced battalions. Thus 
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the 2d Jager Regiment remained in position with no enemy 
opposed to it. Conditions were similar at the Bavarian Body 
Guard. The Ist Jager regiment had been crowded to the left. 
Only one of its battalions was in the front line with an enemy 

opposite it when the attack order came at 3:30 P.M. It could 

not advance without artillery support and this was lacking. 

For they had not yet succeeded in stopping the artillery bar- 

rage and ordering new fire missions. The telegraph lines were 

cut. 

Thus the order of the Fourth Army, issued at 9:00 A.M. 
was not executed when it reached the troops at 3:00 P.M. 
The psychological moment for exploitation of the success had 
passed. Too much attention was paid to the gap in the right 
flank, too little to the breach in the enemy’s front. 

And this breach in the enemy’s front still existed. The 
French 28th Infantry division at Scherpenberg had brought 
up all its forces except two battalions. Of these forces very 
few escaped the devastation (2 officers and 75 men of 22d In- 
fantry and 2 officers and 60 men of the 30th Infantry). Of the 
division reserve at 6:30 ‘he I/99 occupied the Scherpenberg 
and at 6:45 the II/99 occupied a position betwéen Millekruise 
and De Kleit. At 9 o’clock these two weak battalions oppose 
the Germans on a front of 4 kilometers without any contact 
with their neighbors to the right or left. Will they be able 
to carry out the orders of the 28th Infantry Division to hold 
out to the last? 

Then the impossible happened. The German line which 
had surged like a flood from Kemmel up to the heights of Scher- 
penberg is halted, digs in, and, after a few hours, even with- 
draws behind Kemmelbach. Toward noon the first French 
reserves arrive at De Kleit. 7th Currasiers, 8th Hussars and 
Cyclists. What can these weak forces do? It is not possible to 
stop the gaps or to effect contact, let alone echeloning in depth. 
The continuation of the German offensive was considered in- 
evitable. The fate of the Flanders front hangs on a silk thread. 
Reserves cannot be expected for hours. They are far to the 
rear or not yet detrained. The 39th Infantry Division is avail- 
able. At 9:45 it is given to the Corps Robillot. At 10:30 it is 
alarmed in Winnezeele northwest of Cassel (30 kilometers from 
Kemmel) and advises that it will arrive at 5 or 6 o’clock. In 
fact it did not arrive until nightfall, and finally closes the gap 
at the critical point on the allied front. At the same time the 
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27th Infantry Division detrains east of Bergen. The 31st In- 
fantry Division comes up the next day by trucks. The three 
embattled English divisions which stood west of Ypres are 
amalgamated into their own front (Source: Goutard—‘‘Kem- 
mel 1918’). 

A great moment had been missed. A French opinion is of 
interest: ““The Germans were content to advance farther on 
the 25th and to take the Scherpenberg and the heights at 
Millekruise and thus seize in rear the Flanders mountain chain 
- to the Mont des Cats. Valuable observation points with a 
far view to the west and north had been captured. It seems that 
the German Supreme and Fourth Army Commands had co- 
operated to frustrate these successes. Waiting for the advance 
of the artillery and sufficient ammunition. Fear of inevitable 
counterattacks” (Pralat, a.a. O. p. 231). 

At another point this author speaks of a retrograde 
movement on the part of the German Supreme Command. 
To be sure the German leadership could not have expected 
that the French would facilitate the German attack on Kem- 
mel in the way they did. The French had crowded all their 
troops into a narrow area on the mountain where they became 
a sacrifice to the German artillery. No echelonment in depth 
whatever. Inadequate tactical reserves. The 39th Infantry 
Division kept too far back although on April 24th they were 
already informed concerning the advent of the ‘“‘Alpine Corps” 
and the imminent attack. “Wherever the Alpine Corps is 
brought up an attack will follow within 24 hours,” said a 
French Intelligence officer to a prisoner from the 10th Jigers 
on the afternoon of April 24th. 

There was lacking in this attack a purpose, which should 
have been impressed on every combatant, to advance deep 
into the enemy’s territory. The instructions regarding local 
attack and day’s objective hampered at every point. This 
caused the fixity of the artillery barrage. An advance of the 
artillery was not even essential as the line: Scherpenberg— 
De Kleit lay only 4 kilometers from the German line of de- 
parture. Another hampering element was the lack of reserves 
on the part of the middle and subordinate leaders. They 
could not influence the battle. Perhaps an exploitation would 
have been possible if the organization of 2 regiments in the 
front line and 1 regiment in the second line had been observed. 
In consonance with such an organization the 450th Regiment 
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(which was to follow the assault and take Kemmel) should 
have been given to the Alpine Corps as an attack unit. Per- 
haps, also, the divisions of the second line should have been 
i advanced earlier. The leaders of the advanced elements cannot 
s be blamed for not having taken advantage of their oppor- 
tunities. They had to act according to the spirit of the high 
command and they could not advance piecemeal. If the un- 
fortunate instructions concerning local attacks and day’s 
objectives had not been issued, these leaders would not have 
come to their decision. 

Thus a great tactical success had no strategic results be- 
cause exploitation did not follow. One cannot determine of 
course how great the success would have been. At any rate 
one can believe that, after the capture of the line: Scherpen- 
berg—De Kleit—Millekruise, as well as of the Ypres salient, 
essential parts of the Flanders mountains would have been 
untenable. This is the French view. 

When, several days later, on the 29th, the attack was 
renewed it was found that the gap was effectually stopped and 
in spite of great casualties the lost opportunity could not be 
regained. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL WAR. (Translated from ‘‘Le Forze Armate,”’ 
22 March 1932) [From War Dept., M.I.D., Translation 
Section] 


The use of bacteria as an instrument of aggression is 
absolutely excluded from the list of offensive arms recognized 
as legitimate by the existing international treaties. Neverthe- 
less, hints or brief discourses regarding the possibilities of 
employing this weapon and with reference to its present and 
future effectiveness now and then seep through; and it is not 
impossible that in the secrecy of many scientific bureaus, even 
if only as a precautionary measure, men are engaged in study- 
ing the employment of bacteria and the most suitable means 
of neutralizing or limiting their effects. 

There recently appeared in a German periodical (“Ber- 
liner Tieraerzliche Wochenschrift’’) an interesting article by 
Dr. Lusztig which was reproduced in the Russian periodical 
“War and Revolution.” It has, among other things, the merit 
of investigating, with a great wealth of data, the importance of 
bacteria in the wars of the past and the seriousness of the losses 
among the combatant troops caused by contagious diseases. 
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Armies have always had to struggle against two adver- 
saries, the enemy and epidemics; and, in the past, the losses 
occasioned by the latter often surpassed by far those due to 
fire arms. 

In the wars of antiquity, the most terrible scourge was 
plague. When this had been conquered by the hygienic and 
preventive measures of the last few centuries, Europe was 
visited by cholera. It was imported from the shores of the 
Ganges in 1817 after having occasioned 7000 deaths among the 
English expeditionary forces composed of 10,000 men. It be- 
came the constant accompaniment of all wars. Its most terrible 
appearance occurred during the Crimean War, especially 
among the French troops which, being unprepared from the 
sanitary point of view, had 20,400 stricken with the disease 
and of which 11,200 cases proved fatal. The epidemic was 
transmitted to France, and spread to such an extent that 
it attacked 342,000 persons, of whom 124,000 died. 

During the World War, cholera wormed its way into all 
the theaters of operations and into all the countries, with 
particular seriousness among the Austro-Hungarian armies in 
the Balkans. But, thanks to the strict prophylactic measures 
and especially to vaccination, success was always attained in 
limiting the danger of infection and avoiding epidemics among 
the populations. 

Another very dangerous military epidemic, more terrible 
still than cholera, even from ancient times, was cerebrospinal 
meningitis (petechial fever). The peoples of Europe suffered 
from it particularly during the Napoleonic wars. After the 
battle of Austerlitz the fugitive Russian and Austrian troops 
contaminated Bohemia, Moravia, Galicia, Hungary and ac- 
cordingly also Bavaria, Baden and Alsace. During the siege 
of Danzig, the army corps of Baden lost a third of its effectives. 
At the siege of Saragossa 49,000 men perished. On the occasion 
of the war against Denmark and Russia, in the same period 
(1809) the Swedes lost, from cerebrospinal meningitis again, 
40 per cent of their western army before coming in contact 
with the enemy. 

In 1812 the armies of Napoleon were destroyed by this 
disease. Even before coming in contact with the Russians, 
the files of the Grand Army, exhausted by the forced marches 
which were rendered more fatal by the scant nutrition, the 
impure water and the insufficient shelter, were thinned by the 
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epidemic, and the situation grew worse and worse, approaching 
nearer disaster, after the battle of Borodino and still more so 
after the occupation of Moscow. The epidemic began its 
carnage also among the Russians, and at Vilna alone, in six 
months, 55,000 persons perished. 

At the end of 18138, after the battle of Leipzig, the French 
4th Army Corps in one month lost 15,000 out of 30,000 men; 
the garrison of Danzig 30,000 out of 40,000 men; and at Mainz 
18,000 soldiers and 10 per cent of the population perished. 
During the succeeding wars cerebrospinal meningitis always 
put in an appearance and raged in a horrible manner during 
the Crimean War: among the French the contagion extended 
to 12.5 per cent of the entire expeditionary force, taking 
17,500 lives. It should be noted, however, that the English 
army, better nourished and considerably better prepared from 
the sanitary point of view, was spared from the epidemic dur- 
ing the entire period of the war. Among the Russians, on the 
other hand, the losses were enormous: the typhus spread to 
the civil population and caused about 630,000 deaths. 

Due to the etiological investigations of the years just 
prior to 1914, cerebrospinal meningitis in the last war was 
deprived of a large part of its terrible violence. It was carried 
by the Russian prisoners into Germany, and unexpected epi- 
demics frequently broke out in concentration camps, but the 
mortality from this cause among the German troops was 
limited to 0.03 per cent of the force (in 1914?), and rose to 
0.3 per cent in 1918 because of the numerous contacts with 
oriental peoples. It was only in the Balkans that the epidemic 
was able to take root, causing 150,000 deaths in 1914. All the 
other peoples participating in the war were spared, due to the 
observance of special hygienic measures. 

Plague, cholera and cerebrospinal meningitis are the best 
known of the epidemic diseases, those whose mournful name 
sounds a death knell, as it were, but there are others also which 
have added to fire and sword their terrible scourge. 

Dysentery, typhoid fever, paratyphoid, malaria and small- 
pox were assiduous companions of the troops. During all the 
wars of the Middle Ages, dysentery prevailed with extraordinary 
force, enfeebling the human organism and opening wide the 
doors to cerebrospinal meningitis. 

During the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71 the losses in 
the Prussian army through dysentry, typhoid fever and 
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smallpox amounted to 11,460 men. In the Russian army, during 
the war with Turkey, and due particularly to the insufficiency 
of hygienic measures and to the disorganization of the sani- 
tary service, dysentery caused 13,000 deaths, typhoid fever 
27,000 and malaria 1,300; which, added to 16,500 caused by 
cerebrospinal meningitis, give a total of 57,800, while the losses 
through wounds amounted to only 35,000. 

During the World War, dysentery and typhus, though 
they often appeared with terrible violence, were effectually 
combated by medical means. Among the Germans, only 8050 
of the 120,000 cases of dysentery proved fatal. That was 
owing to the fact that the sanitary means (scientific develop- 
ment and organizing work) at the outbreak of the World War 
had attained such a degree of efficiency as to be able to struggle 
advantageously against the attacks of all the diseases which 
had wrought such havoc in the preceding wars. 

Let it suffice, after the summary exposition of the data 
above given, to quote a few figures pertaining to the World 
War. In Germany, 131% million men were mobilized, the total 
losses amounted to 1,885,000 men, of which only 151,000 or 
8 per cent died from diseases—a fact the more remarkable in 
view of the long duration of the war, the sufferings and often 
the insufficiency of nourishment. In France the percentage was 
somewhat higher. The Republic mobilized something like 9 
million men (including colored troops), the total losses amounted 
to 114 million, of which 13 per cent were due to diseases. These 
data are sufficient evidence of the great victory attained by 
science over the military epidemics. Just consider that in the 
Austro-Prussian war of 1866 the losses through disease still 
attained a total of 56.6 per cent, and in the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870 a total of 35 per cent of the total losses of the 
German army, which in respect to the sanitary service was 
always a model of organization. 


* * * * 


The quadrupeds also have always been subject to the 
attack of epidemics. In addition to detracting from the war 
efficiency of the armies in the field, these diseases, by striking 
also the other domestic animals, aggravated the problem of 
feeding the armies and the civilian populations. 

Among these diseases, influenza (morva) in horses has 
been known even from ancient times. In almost all wars it 
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caused great losses among the train animals. The infection was 
spread especially during the migrations of peoples and was 
the worst scourge of horses up to the last few centuries. 

This horse distemper or epizootic (although, since the dis- 
covery of its bacillus and of the pathogenesis of the disease, 
it has lost its fatal violence) caused great damage to all the 
combatant armies during the World War. Thus, in the begin- 
ning of 1915, the German army on the western front lost, 
from this cause, 2000 horses monthly. Following a reorganiza- 
tion of the veterinarian service, the establishment of labora- 
tories for blood-tests and the adoption of strong prophylactic 
measures, the disease was mastered, but it nevertheless was 
responsible for the death of 36,000 horses in the German armies 
during the World War and, worse still, the infection of many 
veterinarians. 

There were very considerable losses, due to epizootic in 
the armies of Austria-Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria. In 
Macedonia 10 per cent of the horses were stricken. In the 
English army this disease became especially widespread in 
India, Palestine and South Africa. In the French army the 
number of horses killed by epizootic amounted to 21,000, or 
5.2 per cent. 

These serious losses of costly equine material can also be 
explained by the insufficiency of nourishment; for as the war 


progressed, the forage was often employed for feeding human 
beings. 
* * ok * 


As a result of the recent conquests made by prophylaxis 
and hygiene, pathogenic microbes during the last war, as we 
have seen, lost much of the importance which they neces- 
sarily possessed in ancient times, as regards both the armies 
and the civil populations. This is not to say, however, that 
in a future war they could not play a terrible part if they were 
employed as a means of combat. 

The deliberate employment of bacterial cultures for strik- 
ing the enemy is up to the present time a two-edged sword. 
Contamination of the enemy lines in war can also infect the 
troops which use this instrument, especially during the offen- 
sive. For this reason the employment of bacteria as a military 
weapon would necessarily require absolute protection from 
the virus on the part of the army using them and of the civil 
population. In other words, it would be necessary that one 
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of the combatant armies should succeed in mastering a safe 
and easily realizable method for assuring the safety of its own 
lines. It would also be highly important that the bacterio- 
logical infection should be capable of striking men and beasts 
simultaneously. 

Among the microorganisms which combine the two pos- 
sibilities in a remarkable measure are the bacilli of epizootic. 
For human beings this disease attains a mortality of 50 per 
cent, and for horses 100 per cent. Its easy transmission by 
means of all the functions of the diseased organism, the great 
vulnerability of horses and men, as well as the absolute lack 
of any defense against the disease, contribute to make it a 
terrible weapon in the hands of an unscrupulous enemy who, 
having discovered the means of defense and cure applicable 
thereto, should spread the highly active microbial cultures 
over pastures or contaminate the drinking water and forage. 

Another disease to which men and beasts are equally 
susceptible is anthrax, the bacilli of which have a long resis- 
tance against all means of disinfection. From Pasteur to the 
present time, the methods employed by science to combat 
anthrax have been preventive and curative (vaccination). But 
if one should succeed, by means of special experiments, in 
giving to the bacilli cultures an extremely high virulence and 
the capacity of rendering impotent the means of defense now 
known, this epidemic would become a horrible scourge to the 
enemy troops. Such infection would be possible by diffusing 
the bacteriological cultures over the pastures and by con- 
taminating the forage and drinking water. 

Rabies also could be very dangerous both to men and 
beasts. As transmitters and disseminators of this disease, mad 
dogs could be released against the enemy lines. 

The usual war accompaniments against which in the late 
world conflict science succeeded in opposing an energetic de- 
fense—namely, cholera, dysentery and typhus—will easily be 
combated also in future wars. But if there arose the possibility 
of artificially contaminating the enemy lines, particularly the 
wells and provisions, with cultures which are more than nor- 
mally pathogenic, these epidemics could always inflict great 
damage upon the adversary. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis could become one of the most 
dangerous weapons if a means were devised for multiplying 
the carrier by artificial cultivation. Thus, whenever a premedi- 
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tated infection should take place, the struggle against the 
insects would prove unavailing. In addition to the virulent 
cultures of the microbe, infected lice could be used as propa- 
gators of the disease by strewing them over the enemy lines. 

In the course of the World War the armies were spared 
from plague by reason of the strong hygienic and prophylactic 
measures employed. Nevertheless, these measures would be 
insufficient against the attack of highly virulent cultures. The 
employment of this epidemic as a weapon against the enemy 
would certainly assure that the larger part of his army and of 
his civil popuiation would be doomed to rapid extinction. As 
transmitters of the disease, there could be emploved, in addi- 
tion to the cultures of virulent bacilli, infected rats, which 
are tremendously effective in this regard. 

In the last few years several European countries were 
visited by a new disease, which was spread by parrots and other 
birds of the same race. This disease is called ‘‘psittacosis.”’ 
The still unknown microbe of this disease, after a brief period 
of time. conducts the larger part of the patients to their graves. 
Discovery of the bacillus and the possibility of its culture 
would provide a terrible weapon. 

Great importance might also be acquired by the infectious 
diseases of domestic animals. Such diseases would greatly 
impede the movement of troop units as well as bring about 
starvation of large masses of the population. Forage infected 
by the virus is capable of causing serious epizootics among 
ruminants; for example, epidemic pneumonia, bovine plague, 
and coryza, which even to this day occasionally destroy the 
cows of entire nations. 

Dissemination of epidemic diseases of men and beasts 
might be possible through launching bacilli cultures over the 
enemy lines by means of airplanes and perhaps also artillery. 
More difficult but still possible would be the dissemination of 
the infections by means of the animals afflicted with the 
diseases, as, for instance, horses in the case of influenza, rats 
in the case of plague, dogs for rabies and mice for cerebrospinal 
meningitis. 

Bacilli cultures require for their activity conditions adapted 
to their development. To this end the land and climatic con- 
ditions are of decisive importance. The most dangerous sea- 
sons for the combatant armies have always been the fall and 
the beginning of spring, and a humid and swampy terrain is 
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an ideal place for the development of bacteria. In the late 
World War the progress of the epidemics of malaria, cholera 
and typhus was always accentuated in periods of rain, especially 
in the fall months and in marshy localities. In the summer 
months the rivers might be good means for spreading the 
diseases, and contamination of the drinking water with breeders 
of cholera, typhoid fever, plague and epizooty could be cat- 
astrophic in its consequences for the troops. 


* * * * 


We may say in conclusion that the bacteriological war- 
fare could constitute a means of combat which in its cruelty 
would surpass all the forms of offense known at the present 
time. Its danger, however, can not be overlooked, for as a 
matter of fact, the necessary condition for the employment 
of bacteria as a means of warfare should be a sufficient protec- 
tion from them of one’s own troops, population and domestic 
animals, and this is a difficult thing to secure. Nevertheless, 
the question is on the order of the day and deserves the most 
serious attention. The fact that this form of warfare has been 
outlawed by the nations is not a sufficient guarantee. Let us not 
forget that in 1899 and again in 1907, at The Hague, the 
assembled powers had bound themselves not to employ in 
warfare gas projectiles which were asphyxiating or deleterious 
to health; and nevertheless, chemical weapons made their 
appearance in the very first year of the World War. The pos- 
sibility is therefore not to be waved aside that some power, 
not very sensitive to humanitarian sentiments, may not 
trouble about the obligations solemnly assumed and be in- 
duced to employ bacteria in warfare. It is therefore absolutely 
essential to give the greatest possible attention to hygienic 
and sanitary preparedness in all its forms and to follow at- 
tentively possible developments in studies devoted to the 
subject, since a knowledge of the enemy’s weapons is in itself 
an earnest of safety. 
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GRASSET, COLONEL A.—THE CROSSING OF THE MARNE BY 

THE GERMAN 200TH DIVISION, 15 JULY 1918. (Fighting 
Forces, April 1932) Translated from the original manu- 
script of Colonel Grasset’s by Major W.H. Cureton.* 


The General Situation on the Marne, July 14, 1918 


On 14 July, 1918, the French Sixth Army under General 
DeGoutte was holding the line of the Marne from Chateau 
Thierry to the vicinity of Troissy, a front of some 36 kilo- 
meters. It was composed of four army corps and four divisions 
not attached to army corps. Two army corps were in the 
front line: the XX XVIII Corps whose command post was at 
Viels-Maisons; the III Corps whose command post was lo- 
cated at Montmirail. Each of these two corps had two divi- 
sions on a first defensive position and one division in corps 
reserve on a second defensive position. On the front of the 
XXXVIII Corps, the 39th Division and the American 3d 
Division were on the first position, while the 738d Division was 
in corps reserve. The III Corps had the 125th and 51st Divi- 
sions occupying the first position with the 20th Division on the 
position in rear. 

The French divisions had an average effective strength 
of from 5000 to 6000 men. The American division totalled 
around 18,000 young and vigorous men, but it did not have 
its own artillery and it was necessary to loan it cannon. The 
Sixth Army had at its disposal 21 air squadrons, reinforced 
by a pursuit group of American aviation. The front was very 
unstable, so the aviation parks had to be located far in rear, 
some 50 kilometers from the front line. This distance produced 
a serious disadvantage for the French aviators, faced as they 
were by an enemy aviation, numerous, active, keen, and lo- 
cated well forward. 

The artillery density was normal. On this front of 35 
kilometers the Sixth Army possessed the following: 84 bat- 
teries of 75-mm’s, 86 batteries of medium and heavy artillery, 
guns and howitzers; perhaps 5 batteries to the kilometer or 
one gun for every 50 meters of front. As to ammunition avail- 
able, it was limited and it was necessary to reckon carefully 
on expenditures. 


*Translator’s note:—Extracts from Col. Grasset’s article appeared 
in the April, 1932, issue of the British “Fighting Forces.” The original 
manuscript was obtained through the courtesy of the editor of that maga- 
zine. 
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The Marne 


The Marne in this region, though shallow and of slow 
current, is a formidable obstacle, some 70 yards wide, with 
low marshy banks. Here the river runs through a valley, from 
one half to two kilometers in width, overlooked on either side 
by wooded hills some 300 feet high, intersected by numerous 
ravines affording covered avenues of approach into the French 
positions. The river bed is of sand and gravel. 

Let us see how General DeGoutte, commanding the Sixth 
Army had decided to utilize this field of battle: 


(1) To leave along the line of the river only a limited number of men 
in order not to expose too many of his troops to the mortars, artillery, gas, 
and automatic weapons of the enemy. 

(2) To stop the enemy on the high ground south of the river in case 
he succeeded in forcing a passage and to hold him there, with the Marne 
at his back, without the possibility of supply, and at the mercy of a counter- 
attack which the commander would launch at the proper time. 


As we shall see, these orders had not been carefully executed 
by the 51st Division, the operations on whose front we now 
proceed to follow. 


The Germans 
Before the four French divisions that were guarding the 


front from Chateau Thierry to Troissy, there had been before 
the preparation of the offensive only four German divisions: 
the 201st, 10th Reserve, 22d, and 28th Reserve. On 14 July, 
only two divisions continued to hold the front, the 22d and 
the 201st, and behind them a mass of attack of 12 divisions, 
was being constitued, formed in three groupments. 

Twelve divisions against four, three assailants against one 
defender—the proportion is normal as to effectives; but was 
not as to the artillery, for to the 5 batteries which we had per 
kilometer the Germans opposed 26, of which 11 were medium 
or heavy. In other words, the enemy had one cannon for every 
10 meters while the French only had one for every 50 meters; 
a proportion of 5 for the assailant against one for the de- 
fender. And another thing, the munitions available to the 
enemy were practically unlimited: some 3000 to 5000 rounds 
per piece being available. 

This mass of attack has the mission of forcing the pas- 
sage of the Marne, of pushing on as far as the line of the Sur- 
melin, 12 kilometers to the south of the river, and of installing 
itself solidly thereon in order to secure the crossing of the 
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artillery over the Marne, upon the accomplishment of which 
to drive on towards Eperney, operating on both sides of the 
Marne. At the same time the German Third Army was to 
take the offensive in Champagne, in the direction of Chalons 
and Epernay. Reims, thus encircled from the east and from 
- the west, would then fall. 

The preparation of the operation had been carried out 
down to the smallest details. The divisions intended for the 
attack, placed in rest areas for fifteen days near rivers, had 
familiarized themselves in a series of daily exercises with the 
difficulties which they would probably encounter in crossing 
the Marne. 

The number of engineers had been greatly increased, 59 
companies of pioneers with six corps ponton companies and 
29 divisional ponton companies had been provided—a total 
of 330 pontons. 

The routes, too limited in number, had been improved. 
Trails had been traced in the woods and camouflaged. 

Depots and distributing points of food, ammunition and 
material had been increased. 

The artillery (about 500 batteries) and the munitions 
(many tons of projectiles) had been put in place during a 
period of three weeks, by work executed solely under cover of 
darkness. 

From the beginning of July the German aviation, de- 
cidedly superior in numbers to our army and corps aviation, 
executed a rigorous air barrage and prevented our airplanes 
from observing what was going on to the north of the river. 

The artillery, hidden in the woods, was directed to re- 
main silent unti! the moment of the attack, and even fire for 
adjustment was prohibited in order not to give away the sur- 
prise to the French. 

Detailed directives (preparatory orders concerning the 
crossing) had been given also to the divisions. They antici- 
pated: 


(1) The transport of the pontons to the proximity of the river bank. 

(2) The passage of troops by ferrying (in pontons). 

(3) During the ferrying operations, the construction, by each divi- 
sion, of two ponton bridges and of one reinforced bridge (destined to 
replace later on the two ponton bridges). 
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The 51st Division 


The 51st Division, recruiting in the 1st Region, comprised, 
at mobilization, reservists from the north of France. But 
since that time, it had fought in a hundred localities, has lost 
men everywhere, and is now composed of diverse elements, 
active and reserve, taken from all the regions. From the 12th 
to the 24th of last June, less than a month ago, it lost almost 
5000 men, in stopping the German break-through in the woods 
of Laversine. It has been reconstituted for the last fifteen 
days, having received 3400 replacements, three-fourths of 
which are young men of nineteen years and the remainder 
composed of those taken from the factories and having never 
been exposed to fire. This reinforcement was far from filling 
the division to full strength, its present strength being only 
5,300 men. 628 men were lacking in the 33d Infantry, 217 
in the 73d, 512 in the 273d. In addition, two regimental com- 
manders were new, as were five battalion commanders and 
more than half the other officers. Summing up, all these ele- 
ments, whose morale was excellent in other respects, were 
not yet either amalgamated or trained. They comprised a 
strong proportion of young soldiers and reservists insufficiently 
instructed. 

The 51st Division was holding the Marne from Voussy 
Farm to Troissy, seven kilometers as the crow flies, but about 
ten kilometers actually, when the bends of the river are con- 
sidered. 

Its three infantry regiments are abreast: the 33d to the 
east, 73d in the center and 273d to the west. The regiments 
are disposed in depth on the 1st Defensive Position, which 
comprised: 

(1) A line of outposts, extending along the Marne. 

(2) A main line of resistance, along a capricious trace, following the 
heights, at an average distance from the river of some 1500 meters. 
adil ad A line of ‘‘fox-holes’”’ (regimental reserve line), 600 meters farther 
The organization of the whole position is in an embryo 
stage. There are elements of trenches, far apart, which are not 
even covered by barbed wire entanglements in many places. 

Each regiment has an entire battajion in the outpost and 
only two battalions on the main line of resistance and regi- 
mental reserve line. ° 

On a front of 10 kilometers there was a strength in effec- 
tives, in infantry, of 1 man for every 9 meters of front in the 
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outposts; of 1 man to every 4 to 5 meters of front for the 
main line of resistance—Such a dearth of infantry! 

The troops bivouac in the woods in proximity of the posi- 
tions they are charged with organizing and occupying. 

in general, the machine guns are distributed along the 
same lines. Each regiment has an average of 3 machine gun 
sections (6 guns) in the outpost, 5 sections (10 guns) on the 
main line of resistance, and 4 sections (8 guns) in reserve at 
the disposition of the regimental commander. 


The Artillery 


To support this infantry the 51st Division has, in light 
artillery, the 3 battalions of the 215th Field Artillery, armed 
with 75-mm guns; in medium artillery, 1 battalion of 155-mm 
howitzers from each of the following regiments: 101st F.A., 
316th F.A., and 338th F.A. The various artillery battalions 
are disposed as indicated in Sketch No. 3. 

The light artillery has the following missions: 


(1) To interdict to the enemy the passage of the Marne. 
(2) To beat with fire the probable assembly points of the enemy, to 
the north and eventually to the south of the Marne. 


The interdiction of the likely crossings of the Marne is 
assured. 

This light artillery operates by barrage fires, delivered as 
follows: 

Each battery fires, at the start, at the rate of six rounds 
per piece per minute, in salvos echeloned 100 meters, in order 
to quickly comb all the ground bordering the river up to 800 
meters distance from the river bank. The fire is then continued, 
at the rate of two rounds per piece, per minute, repeating sys- 
tematically the combing, one piece continuing to fire on the 
river’s edge. This fire is to continue until the observers are 
able to report on the intentions of the enemy. When that 
occurs the fire is varied or ceases, according to circumstances. 

The medium artillery has the mission of destroying all 
points of support which the enemy is able to succeed in con- 
structing, and also the villages where the enemy would probably 
assemble the matériel necessary for crossing the Marne, i.e.: 
Courcelles, Chassins, Dormans, Tréloup, and Vincelles. 

These fires for destruction are executed at the rate of one 
round, per piece, per minute, for fifteen minutes, after which 
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they are continued at the rate of one round, per piece, every 
two minutes. 

Communications are assured between the divisional ar- 
tillery commander and the artillery battalions by telephone 
lines connecting the command posts with each other and also 
with the observation posts. Wherever possible, visual commun- 
ication by means of projectors doubles the telephone lines. 

One officer assures liaison between the divisional artillery 
commander and each of the infantry regimental commanders. 
One non-commissioned officer is on duty with each of the front 
line infantry battalion commanders. These last named are also 
connected by telephone with the artillery battalion com- 
manders. 

Everywhere, relays have been provided, to find easily 
breaks in the telephone lines. 

All is then ready, because the artillerymen and the in- 
fantrymen are able to operate in complete collaboration. 


The German 200th Division 


In front of the French 51st Division, along the north 
bank of the Marne, four German divisions are preparing for 
the attack. The 206th Division, facing Tréloup, is opposite 
the sub-sector of the 273d Infantry; the lst Guard Division, 
facing Dormans, is opposite the sub-sector of the 73d Infan- 
try; the 37th Division is across the river from Vincelles, the 
113th Division facing Verneuil, these two divisions being op- 
posite the sub-sector of the 33d Infantry. 

We will occupy ourselves only with the action of the 200th 
Division. 

The 200th Division is a division d’élite, one of the best 
in the whole German Army. It was formed in Galicia, in July, 
1916. Its combat elements consist of the 4th, 5th and 6th 
Infantry Regiments (Chasseurs de Montagne), the 257th 
Field Artillery (mountain), the 200th Engineer Battalion 
(pioneers), one company of trench mortars (minenwerfer), and 
a projector detachment. 

Withdrawn from the front for the past three weeks, it 
was being instructed in the region of St. Avold, when it studied, 
on the Saare, the art of crossing the Marne. 

The 8th of July, it left St. Avold, going towards the south 
and executing five night marches. The evening of the 13th, 
it received orders to proceed to bivouac areas in the forest 
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of Ris, a dozen kilometers north of the Marne. A march filled 
with action * * * At 12 kilometers from the Marne they were 
already under the long range artillery fire of the French, and 
it was very active. They arrived in the forest of Ris, on the 
14th, at 5:00 AM. The commander of the 5th Battalion, Chas- 
seurs, assembled his company commanders in order to give them 
instructions. A shell of large caliber burst in the middle of the 
circle. The battalion commander is killed; two company com- 
manders and one platoon chief are badly wounded. In the 
troops, 6 men and 2 horses are killed; 14 men and 3 horses are 
wounded. 

On the 14th of July, shortly after 6:00 AM, the 200th Di- 
vision was grouped in the thickets of the forest of Ris, under 
cover of folds in the terrain, and awaiting the final orders for 
the attack. 

The Alert of the 51st Division 


At the 51st Division, on the 8th of July, a telegram from 
the Army had ordered the dispositions of alert, to begin at 
8:00 PM that evening and continue until further notice. This 
was the result of the various indications which we have called 
attention to, but the troops knew nothing of that. 

Some shells, occasionally, but very rare. On the 138th of 
July, there was one wounded in the 33d, two killed and five 
wounded in the 278d. That is insignificant. The weather is 
beautiful. It is a rest. 

But, the 14th of July, at 11:30 PM, the III Army Corps 
telephones to the division, that, according to a prisoner, the 
German attack, expected since the 8th, would take place at 
midnight, in one-half hour. It gave the order to commence the 
artillery counterpreparation at once. Accordingly, at midnight, 
all our battalions open fire, the 75’s sweeping the banks of the 
Marne, the medium artillery bearing down on the villages. 

In the infantry regiments and in the three companies of 
engineers which were working with them, there is a great ‘‘clear- 
ing for action” for combat. Everywhere, the working parties 
are recalled in all haste. 

At the 273d, Lieutenant Colonel Boizard, regimental 
commander, whose command post is in Chézy, advised by 
telephone at 11:45 PM, warned his outpost battalion by radio. 

Commandant Prunaux Cazes, whose C.P. is at Nesles le 
Repons, is not advised until 11:50 PM. 
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In the 73d, Lieutenant Colonel de Bonnefoy had a pre- 
sentiment of the attack, one does not know why—the com- 
batants often have presentiments at critical hours—as a 
result, at 11:00 PM, he directed his battalion commanders 
to send to the rear the most important papers of their records 
and to call the attention of their company commanders, in 
writing, to the missions to be executed in case of an attack.— 
But, by one of those pranks of fortune, he was the last one 
advised of the actual attack. His liaison agent with the Di- 
visional Infantry, a young, inexperienced man, had taken the 
trouble—and the time, to encipher the message announcing 
the attack of the Germans, with the result that it is not until 
12:10 AM, that the Colonel was notified, at his command 
post in Comblizy. And this is the same minute, when he was 
deciphering the message, that the first German shells were 
beating on Dormans. 


The 200th Division Descends on the Marne 


In its forest, the day of 14th July had been for the 200th 
Division a long day of waiting, but which had not been lost. 
In the infantry everyone had been informed of the operation. 


All knew that the line of departure was on the railway, to the 
south of the Marne. Also, that it was necessary to advance as 
far as possible beyond the main line of resistance of the enemy: 
as far as Ville sous Orbais, the officers tell them. 

The pioneers are already at work. They are 3 battalions, 
disposing of 47 pontons. With 24 pontons, one battalion is 
charged with ferrying the troops. With the 23 remaining, the 
other two battalions are to construct a bridge. During the 
night 13-14, at the cost of exhausting labor, the pioneers have 
already transported all the boats from the forest of Ris into 
the gardens to the west of Tréloup, along the route: Tréloup— 
Courcelles, where the infantry is to take them over. 

The pontons weigh 500 kilograms. They are transported 
on drays, the wheels of which have been wrapped with straw, 
to avoid all noise, and they are placed 30 to 40 centimeters 
below the surface of the soil, bottom upward, covered with 
dirt and sod, in order to hide them from view of the enemy 
aviation. They were in place the evening of the 14th, but the 
material necessary for the construction of bridges was not 
yet complete, the fire of the French artillery having delayed 
the bridge trains. 
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In each infantry battalion, an officer has reconnoitered 
the trail which his battalion is to follow through the forest 
to the road from Tréloup to Courcelles, and at the fall of 
night, the columns are silently put in movement. These are 
mere shadows which slip by. A night of ink. The 3d and 5th 
Regiments, which are to form the first line in the attack, ar- 
rive at the road at 11:00 PM, where they await their boats. 
There, each of the battalions is divided into detachments of 
eighteen men. The eighteen men, with their weapons, machine 
guns, and flame throwers are to constitute the load of one 
ponton. 

Each battalion has four boats and four ferrying points— 
one boat and one ferrying point per company. With an average 
strength of about 60 men, each company is divided into three 
or four detachments, each of 18 men. As a result, the duration 
of the crossing being four to five minutes, an entire battalion 
should be transported to the other bank in a maximum of 
twenty minutes. 

As to the 4th Regiment, which is to form the second line 
in the attack, it is stopped at the southern edge of the forest 
du Ris. It waits there for new orders, for its descent on to the 
Marne. 

At midnight, the companies of the 3d and 5th Regiments 
descend towards the Marne, carrying, each its boat of 500 
kilograms. The groups of eighteen men act in relays for this 
hard work. An officer of engineers conducts the column of each 
company to the point of the river where it is to be embarked. 
All is without noise, in the greatest silence. It is for the pur- 
pose of surprising the enemy. These are shadows which are 
creeping towards the river. 

All at once, here is a shower of shells which beat on the 
bank of the Marne and on the villages * * * Never mind, one 
advances just the same, crouching. 

By what miracle were not the losses sustained considerable? 
It is difficult to understand. 

At ten minutes after midnight the artillery preparation 
of the Germans had commenced in its turn and the great shells 
of many hundreds of heavy batteries are passing, hurling 
themselves above their heads. These are tons of steel, hurrying 
with the speed of a hurricane. The noise is such that one can- 
not hear the commands, but the assailants are greatly re-com- 
forted to see, lighted up in the night by reddish flashes, the 
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south bank of the Marne rise and change its appearance with 
every instant. 


The Germans Are Crossing the Marne 


By 2:00 AM, in the black night, the preparations for the 
passage are completed. Under constant shell fire, the first 
boats are placed in the water and the crossing commences, 
disturbed, for the barrage of the French artillery is compact. 
However, within five minutes, three platoons per battalion 
are transported to the south bank—with very few accidents. 
One boat, hit by a projectile, is sunk. Another, sprayed by 
shell fragments, filled, and was not able to be floated. 

Since 2:10 AM, the two battalions of pioneers, charged 
with the construction of bridges, are put to work, with incom- 
plete matériel in their possession. But the gas shells unfurl 
and the bridge equipment cannot be transported as far as 
the river. Men and horses have their masks. The pontonniers 
join the boats together, as well as they can, but without 
seeing, under the worst of conditions. The points where the 
bridges were to be constructed seem to have been staked out. 
On the other hand, the iron boats are found to very vulnerable; 


the shell fragments put holes in them as in a sieve and cause 
them to sink. The work, the destruction not ceasing, had to 
be repeated ten times. 


The Carrying of the Outpost 


At 2:20 AM, the six battalions of the 3d and 5th Regi- 
ments of Chasseurs are on the south bank of the Marne, where 
the German artillery barrage has preceded them. All is over- 
thrown. Some French lookouts, stunned, are more than half 
buried. They are cleared away. 

The barrage is moved more to the south; on to the rail- 
way and on to the road 500 meters from the Marne. This 
region is pounded, turned up, overwhelmed. 

The French 273d Infantry had then, on a two kilometer 
front, from Voussy Farm to the entrance of Dormans, two 
sections of the 21st Company and two sections of the 23d 
Company, 6th Battalion. These four sections, 80 men all told, 
were separated in combat groups, located at 150 to 200 meters 
from each other, flanking neighboring groups with fire, at good 
distance. Three machine gun sections were supporting these 
same groups. But, in such a dark night, 200 meters are a 
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serious distance when the shells are raining hard * * So, these 
80 men and their 9 machine guns are submerged. Machine 
guns and outposts, taken in reverse and attacked by flame 
throwers, are carried. The details of the affair, no one has 
ever known, not even those who took part. Here is all 
that is known. 

At 12:25 AM, General Giralt, divisional infantry com- 
mander, 51st Division, seeing the enemy artillery commence, 
asked, by radio, a report from Lieutenant Colonel Boizard, 
commanding the 273d. The Lieutenant Colonel requested in- 
formation from Captain Flieck, commanding the 6th Bat- 
talion on outpost, and the latter replied by the signal “‘R.A.S.” 
(“nothing to report”). The Lieutenant Colonel then trans- 
mitted that message by radio, in code, to the general. 

The enemy fire opened at 12:05 AM. Our barrage came 

down immediately. Reported by Flieck: “Nothing to report. 
Telephone cut.” 
At 1:27 AM, Captain Flieck signalled again: ‘Nothing 
At 1:40 AM, Lieutenant Colonel Boizard received the 
following report, dated 12:15 AM, from Commandant de 
Chalandre, commanding the 5th Battalion, which occupied 
the left of the main line of resistance: 

“Bombardment by gas. Companies alerted. Machine guns 
in place.” 

Then, the rear areas are also bombarded with an extraordi- 
nary expenditure of munitions—as far back as beyond the 
Chapelle Monthodon. Our batteries also are vigorously bom- 
barded with mustard gas shells. 

At the start of the bombardment, the C.P. of Comman- 
dant Favert, commanding the Ist Battalion, 215th Field Ar- 
tillery, had been hit by a gas shell. Badly gassed, Commandant 
Favert has all the same remained in command, but Doctor 
Martin, whose mask had been damaged by the explosion, had 
to be evacuated. He died the next day. 

The three battalions of the 215th Field Artillery, in spite 
of the showers of shells, continue to execute, without inter- 
ruption, the barrage fires contemplated. 

Everywhere, along the entire front of the 51st Division, 
the nature of the action is the same. Everywhere, the troops 
were under torment, as much on the line of outposts as on the 
main line of resistance. The bombardment had immediately 
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gained an unheard of violence, obliging the working parties 
to take cover where they were and preventing them from 
rejoining their units. 

The shells were beating on Dormans, on the railroad, on 
the main line of resistance (Bois du Chene, and at Bouquigny, 
Bourdonnerie, Vitarderie, Chézy, Comblizy, Nesles) as far 
as into the Surmelin valley. 

Everywhere, telephone communications are broken. The 
only means of communication possible are the radios, and 
sometimes couriers. The smoke is so thick that it is not pos- 
sible to distinguish the flares of the infantry requesting bar- 
rages. 


The 200th Division Carries the Main Line of 
Resistance of the 273d Infantry 


At 3:00 AM, a strong artillery barrage is stationary 300 
meters to the south of the railroad, and the 3d and 5th Chas- 
seur Regiments are massed behind this railway, facing to the 
left of the line of resistance of the French 273d Infantry, the 
3d on the right, the 5th on the left, battalions in depth. In the 
battalions two companies are in the first line and two in support; 


machine guns and trench mortars are with first line companies 
to break any resistance which may have escaped the artillery’s 
hurricane of steel. Intimate liaison to the right with the 23d 
Division and to the left with the 1st Guard Division. 


At 3:50 AM, as the sky was commencing to be tinted 
with gray, the barrage is put in movement. The mass of fire, 
of steel and of smoke progresses at a rate of 100 meters every 
3 minutes, and erases everything at its passage, completing 
the pounding of the terrain, already turned over for four hours 
by the shells of large caliber. 


Between the railroad and the crest of the knoll at Soilly 
there is a slope of about 1000 meters, on which no movement 
is considered possible during daylight, unless protected from 
vision, but the salvos of 210-mm. shells oblige the defenders 
to remain hidden in their poor trenches. The 4th and 5th Bat- 
talions of the 273d were there. Of the 4th Battalion, one and 
one-half companies are on the line of resistance; one company 
at Bourdonnerie farm; one-half company on fatigue in Dormans 
has not returned. Of the 5th Battalion, one company is on 
the line of resistance; two companies are at Bourdonnerie 
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farm. Five machine gun sections are on the line of resistance 
and four sections in reserve at the Bourdonnerie. 

On this 3 kilometer front, covered with woods, it is a very 
thin line indeed, this line of 7 companies, whose total effectives 
barely exceed 1000 men supported by some 20 machine guns. 
These men are stupefied, stiffling in their masks, blinded for 
almost three hours by the smoke, the dust and the gas. In 
addition, their trenches, traced right along the crest, which 
was a mistake, were submitted to most raking fires. The ma- 
chine guns are provided with 10,000 rounds, but not in the 
least protected; they too are annihilated, and most of them 
destroyed. 

The enemy infilters by the Courthiézy ravine, by the 
clumps of woods, by the Chavenay ravine, and no one is the 
wiser. 
At 3:30 AM, Lieutenant Colonel Boizard was still at his 
“‘pre-battle’” C.P. at Chézy. He received this message from 
Commandant de Chalandre, commanding the 5th Battalion: 


“The bombardment has commenced on the left, in the sector of the 
118th, then it is extended towards the right, along the railroad. The enemy 
machine guns have fired but little, but the bombardment continues on the 
crest and is extended as far as the Bourdonnerie farm. The companies have 
some casualties. No precise information. It has not been possible to repair 
the telephone lines and the ground telegraph. The specialists are on the 
line. Two couriers sent to the C.P. of the Colonel have not returned. The 
farm is violently bombarded at irregular intervals, by high explosive and 
gas, and the same is happening everywhere.” 


At 3:40 AM, Lieutenant Colonel Boizard sends this report 
to General Giralt: 


“The enemy bombardment, after having appeared to diminish in 
intensity, seems to have resumed more violently on the front lines, since 
8:00 AM. I have been out of communications with the outpost battalion 
since 2:30 AM. I am in touch with the battalions of the main line of resis- 
tance which only signal ‘‘nothing special.’”’ I will move at 4:00 AM to my 
combat C.P. at Bourdonnerie. All telephone communications have been 
broken since the beginning. The radio functioned with the outpost bat- 
talion until 2:15 AM. With the other battalions communication is by 
runners and horsemen.” 


At 4:10 AM, as day was breaking, Lieutenant Colonel 
Boizard proceeds to his combat C.P., which is at the corner 
of the woods, 300 meters east of the Bourdonnerie farm. He 
arrives at 5:00 AM. The sun was darting its rays into a clear 
sky, but any observation was impossible, as the air was filled 
with smoke and dust. On the farm and on the edge of the 
woods the great shells were beating in geysers. No information, 
however, but it is easy to see that the enemy is approaching. 
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The Lieutenant Colonel sends Captain Lepoutre, his adju- 
tant, in search of information, and addresses this report to 
General Giralt: 


“The combat is opening on the main line of resistance and to the 
south. My C.P. is under an intense bombardment. My communications 
are in part damaged. Liaison agents sent to Bourdonnerie farm, 300 meters 
away, have not returned. The enemy is progressing. One can hear his 
machine guns distinctly. I am not able to see farther than across my mask.”’ 


This report was sent by courier at 5:20 AM. 

At 5:30 AM; Lieutenant Colonel Boizard fell, instantly 
dead, hit in the head by a shell fragment, and Sous Lieutenant 
Catillon was wounded at his side. 

A liaison agent is hurried to report the death of the Colo- 
nel. He disappeared in a bursting of shells * * * Another starts; 
he is wounded * * * A third leaps forward; he passes, but 
does not arrive. 

Captain Lepoutre had arrived at the C.P. of Commandant 
de Chalandre, commanding the 5th Battalion. At the moment 
of his arrival the following message was delivered to the Com- 
mandant, sent by Lieutenant de Barjac, commanding the 9th 
Company, deployed in front of des Cogs farm: 


“The enemy has gained a foothold on the Signal de Soilly. I am hold- 
ing with 40 men. The remainder are casualties.” 


At the same instant, a shell burst, grievously wounding 
Commandant de Chalandre, and lightly wounding Captain 
Lepoutre. Losing blood and desirous of making use of his 
remaining strength, the Captain, fully oriented by now, has- 
tens to return to Lieutenant Colonel Boizard so as to tell him 
what he knows and what he has seen. 

At the C.P. of Lieutenant Colonel Boizard, he finds the 
Lieutenant Colonel dead, others wounded, and only a few 
sappers unscathed. And there, the German infantry is de- 
bouching from the woods, 200 meters away, and attempting to 
surround the group * * * Calling upon all his energy, the Cap- 
tain succeeds in escaping under a shower of bullets; but the 
five sappers which he had charged with carrying the lieutenant 
colonel’s body to the rear, are captured. 

Everywhere, the enemy already holds the edge of the woods. 

Arriving at 6:35 AM, at the C.P. at Chézy, Lepoutre 
sends at once, by a horseman whom he had accidentally 
encountered, this message to General Giralt: 


“Enemy at 6:15 AM, at Bourdonnerie. At 6:30 AM, at the southern 
edge of the Bois de Chézy. I confirm the death of Lieutenant Colonel 


Boizard.” 
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After which the Captain, at the end of his forces, goes to 
the Chapelle Monthodon, hoping to find an aid station where 
his wounds may be dressed, and also troops of the 20th Division. 

This note from General Giralt was awaiting him, and 
shows how little the command knew of the situation: 


“Received your word at 3:45 AM. Situation em with our 
neighbors. No information of the situation as a whole 


Numerous fractions of the 273d Regiment, the largest of 
which did not exceed 20 men, the greater part without leaders 
and without ammunition, were flowing back. They were as- 
sembled at Sarigny farm. 

The artillery battalions, which were in position in the 
subsector of the 273d Infantry had a tragic fate: 

In the 1st Battalion, 215th Field Artillery, in spite of the 
wounding of Commandant Flavart at midnight, the barrage 
fire had been continued, furiously and without cessation. At 
6:15 AM, Sous Lieutenant Bard, Liaison Officer with Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Boizard, arrives to report that the enemy is 
outflanking the Boudonnerie farm. In other words, the situ- 
ation of the batteries is already almost desperate. 

Couriers go to advise everyone and the order is given to 
bring up the limbers. 

But the enemy is already in the two batteries off to the 
right: the 21st and 22d. In the 21st, all the officers are wounded. 
60 cannoneers and 44 horses are hors de combat. Two can- 
noneers are able to blow up one piece with a grenade in the 
muzzle. The two others are captured. At the 22d, the four 
guns are lost, 45 men and 30 horses are hors de combat. The 
limbers of these two batteries were arriving. They fell into the 
hands of the enemy. In each, two have time to make a half 
turn at the gallop and escape; the other two are captured. 

The limbers of the 23d have time to reach the pieces, 
limber up and move off at a gallop via Chézy towards the 
Pozards, where the C.P. of the regimental commander is lo- 
cated. But it is necessary to file off under fire from the edges 
(of the woods) already occupied by the enemy. The horses of 
the 4th piece are killed. The piece is turned over on its side in 
the Pozards ravine, but Candidate Lescaudron refuses to 
abandon it. He gets it loose from the ground and loads it. 
When the German infantry arrive to seize it, he fires * * * 
gun and gun carriage leap 10 meters from each other. The 
Candidate is killed. 
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At the 5th Battalion of the 101st (155-mm howitzers), the 
same catastrophes, three-quarters of an hour later. One lone 
battery, the 15th, which was near Monthodon, is saved. It 
continues to fire until 9:30 AM, the hour at which it receives 
orders to move to the rear. 

In the 3d Battalion of the 316th (155-mm howitzers) 
also, only one battery is saved. The rest had been captured 
at 7:00 AM, after having fired all night and exhausted their 
munitions. 

The disaster was therefore complete. The division com- 
mander and the divisional infantry commander did not have 
knowledge of the attack until after 7:00 AM. They knew that 
it was progessing from fragmentary reports; but the first report 
submitted which enabled them to suspect the annihilation of 
the division, did not arrive until towards 10:00 AM. It came 
from Lieutenant Colonel de Bonnefoy, commanding the 73d 
Infantry. Here it is: 


“We are in the trenches to the east of Comblizy. All that exists of the 
regiment is trying to rally there. I have in this group only Commandant 
Larbey, commanding the Ist Battalion, the commanders of the 6th and 
7th Companies, the lieutenant commanding the 37-mm platoon and the 
liaison group, a total of about 80 men. I am still without news of my 2d 
Battalion, but it is possible that it may be on my right, more to the north, 
the attack having been less violent on that side. These fractions, in a state 
of extreme fatigue, should be left in place many hours, in order to recover 
their strength. It will perhaps be possible to rally some more men. The 
line which I occupy is already held by the 47th and by the 25th Regiment, 
of the 20th Division. Captain Thirion, my adjutant, has been evacuated.” 


The colonel did not say that he, himself, was wounded, at 
8:00 AM. He retained command until 3:00 PM. 

The attack is stopped then, but the French 51st Division 
is annihilated. Its infantry has lost 115 officers and 3800 men 
out of 5000; its artillery, 22 pieces of field artillery (75-mm) 
out of 36, and 15 medium pieces (155-mm howitzers) out of 
36. All the first defensive position is lost and the enemy has 
advanced 5 kilometers to the south of the Marne. 

But this fine result is not decisive. 

The objective assigned to the assault divisions was the 
line: Le Breuil—Ville sous Orbais, a dozen kilometers south of 
the Marne, and the attack was thus far from having attained 
its objectives of the day. In addition, the fight has been hard 
and none of the German combatants have gained contact with 
the French second position, after having crossed the Marne— 
have not tasted the joyous intoxication of victory. Everywhere 
there is the same feeling, in the diaries of the combatants: 
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everyone has the impression of a trap prepared by the French to 
reduce to capitulation the divisions which had the audacity 
to pass to the south bank of the Marne. 

Well, we know that that was certainly the maneuver idea 
of the French command. 


The Second Position 


The second defensive position extended along the heights: 
south of the brook of Vieux Pres—Evry—Clairefontaine— 
Montlevon farm—the Piots—the Pozards—Ancien Chateau— 
Comblizy—Mont Mergey. It was meagerly outlined and was 
not protected by barbed wire. Since 10 July, the 20th Division 
occupied it, its three regiments abreast. 

A front of 8 kilometers. The density of the infantry more 
feeble, therefore, than on the first position. Weak also in 
artillery, in spite of the presence of corps artillery and of 
batteries saved from the disaster of the 51st Division. A total 
of: 110 cannon of all calibers, one gun for every 70 meters, | 
which was little. 

At nightfall, the enemy has not progressed. 

On the left, the German 36th Division had been thrown 
back by a counterattack of the 73d Division, and at the ex- 
treme left the German 10th Division had been rejected to the 
north of the Marne by a furious counterattack of the American 
3d Division. 

On the front of the 20th Division, the counterattacks are 
not ready, but since the evening of the 15th the enemy feels 
himself in a bad situation. The footbridges thrown across the 
Marne are uncrossable and neither cannons nor reinforcements, 
nor provisions, are able to pass, because of the French artillery 
and aviation. 

The Artillery and the Aviation 

The artillery, in fact, has taken the footbridges for its 
objective and erases them with shells. By 9:00 PM the medium 
and heavy artillery alone had fired: 6600 rounds of 155-mm, 
1600 rounds of 145-mm, 19 rounds of 190-mm, and 40 rounds 
of 340-mm. 

The two brigades of the Air Division also intervened; the | 
signal “0.50,” reported by the radio, alerted them at 12:15 
AM, at St. Dizier and at Sézanne. The combat squadrons were 
to attack the enemy airplanes and chase them from the field 
of battle, then intervene in the combat against columns on 
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the ground. The bombardment squadrons were to bombard 
the passages of the Marne, between Chateau Thierry and Dor- 
mans. 

Towards 4:00 AM, at the break of day, our combat squad- 
rons see the German infantry in the assault, on a 90 kilometer 
front, from Chateau Thierry as far as Massiges. In Champagne, 
before Gouraud, the enemy appears to be stopped; but on the 
right (left?) in front of Degoutte, he has crossed the Marne 
and is progressing. In addition, on this side the German avia- 
tion, superior in numbers, has driven off our army squadrons 
and is machine gunning the troops. 

The arrival of the Air Division changes this situation. From 
6:00 AM to 8:00 AM, there was a series of air combats, in the 
course of which the German airplanes are driven off. So ef- 
fectively, that by 10:00 AM, the 60 combat airplanes of the 
2d Air Brigade are machine gunning the German infantry. At 
10:40 AM, the combat squadron of this 2d Brigade is relieved 
by that of the British 9th Air Brigade which, from 11:00 AM 
until 1:00 PM acts vigorously with machine guns on the col- 
umns crossing the Marne between Chateau Thierry and Dor- 
mans, and on the troops assembling north of the river. 

The bombardment squadrons of the two brigades started 
at 10:00 AM. That of the 2d Brigade, strong with 52 airplanes, 
is bothered by clouds at the height of 600 meters, where they 
formed a ceiling. It succeeded, all the same, in dropping 3300 
kilograms of bombs on the Marne, taking advantage of gaps 
in the clouds. 

That of the Ist Brigade, strong with 88 Bréguet airplanes, 
fully carries out its mission, from 10:00 AM to 11:00 AM. It 
launches 17,000 kilograms of bombs and fires 6000 rounds, 
from heights varying between 400 and 1500 meters. Two 
bridges are destroyed. A convoy using one of them is precipi- 
tated, vehicles and horses, into the Marne. General Unversagt, 
commander of the engineers of the German Seventh Army, is 
killed by a bomb. 

It is a formidable avalanche of projectiles which beats on 
the Marne, throughout the course of the afternoon. 

. A carrier pigeon, frantic and stunned, came to be taken 
within the lines of the 20th Division. It carried this message: 
“Tt is hell to cross the Marne.” 

By evening, the activity of the air division is apparent 

from these figures: 723 sorties, 78 combats, 16 German air- 
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planes shot down and 8 doubtful, 45,000 kilograms of bombs 
launched on the footbridges of the Marne. 

The German offensive, at a last breath, debilitated, is 
stopped. Nowhere, has it bitten into the second position. In 
interdicting the passage of the river to the enemy’s cannon, 
reinforcements and provisions, the aviation and artillery have 
rendered sterile the powerful blow of the Germans, of 15 


July. They have placed in a dangerous situation the masses 
that had crossed the river. 


Lessons 


This affair of 15 July, 1918, admits many interesting les- 
sons. , 

Among them, considering in the first place, the means 
employed: the forced passage of a stream, even a wide one, 
has the greatest chances of success if it is supported by strong 
means, secretly assembled. Unless protected by bomb-proof 
shelters, the defender is annihilated by the bombardment and 
gas, and the assailant passes. 

The remedy is also indicated by the facts of this crossing: 
it is necessary to leave only a few observers, as guards along the 
river bank; at the most a few sections provided with automatic 
arms and in well protected shelters. They are sacrificed, but 
they slow up the passage and warn the defender. As to the 
main line of resistance, it ought to be moved to the rear, far enough 
from the stream so that it will not have to suffer from an artillery 
preparation, but near enough to hold the water course under the 
fire of its own artillery. 

Furthermore, the enemy infantry, if it has the nerve and 
succeeds in passing the night (following the crossing) under 
the fire of the defender’s artillery, but his own artillery and 
his trains do not cross, and it finds itself, in the end, stopped 
before the main line of resistance of the defense, with only 
its own means and without the possibility of being supplied in 
the presence of the three arms of the defender, then it is in. 
a difficult situation, and its retreat, with the river at its back,. 


is problematical, especially if the aviation of the defense gains. 
mastery of the air. 
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YABEN, CAPTAIN JA‘\\TO R.—COMBINED OPERATIONS. 
[Operationes Combinades.] (Revista Militar, May 1930) 
Abstracted by Captain W.F. Safford 


The Strategy of Combined Operations 


History is replete with maritime expeditions and joint 
operations. In some of the more recent wars the coastwise 
operations have been given a disproportionate value to the 
detriment of other forms of naval warfare. 

A healthy strategic doctrine assigns fundamental impor- 
tance of the destruction or paralyzation of “organized enemy 
forces.”” In many cases it was not understood that the coasts 
‘could not be attacked without having disposed of, or contained, 
the defender’s naval forces. Thus the secondary objective was 
placed in the position of prime importance, while the principal 
was, generally, entirely disregarded. In such plans the spirit 
of Clausewitz was completely absent. Although a century has 
elapsed the meditations of that great German military writer 
are still sound. 

True enough many examples exist in recent wars (the 
Crimean War, the Civil War in the United States, the Franco- 
Prussian War, and the Turco-Italian War) where the navy of 
.one side by its passivity allowed the other to carry on joint 
operations, thus permitting these secondary objectives to play 
the principal réle, from which operations teachings in apparent 
contradiction of the Principles of War were deduced. The reac- 
tion to these false ideas came before the Great War, and was 
so violent as to relegate everything concerning coastal war- 

fare to the background; not even considering it as a corollary 
of a naval superiority previously acquired. 

- This was a dangerous passing from one extreme to the 
other. The World War has, however, put things in their proper 
places. Coastal operations still exist in the form of landings, 
transportation and supply of armies at a distance, bombard- 
ments, forcing passages, blockades, etc. Although these may 
frequently be the ultimate objective, it is extremely perilous 


[Editor’s note: In a consideration of joint operations, undoubtedly 
the three most important that history presents are: The Peninsula Cam- 
paign or War of Spanish Independence (1808-1813), The Dardanelles Cam- 
paign (1915), and the Taking of the Baltic Islands (1917). In the “Review 
of Current Military Literature’ No. 44, the Baltic Islands operations were 
discussed and in No. 45 “tactical and strategical details’? were covered. 
In a proper chronological order, the present article, containing an account 
of the joint operations of 1808-1818, should have appeared first, followed 
by the Dardanelles Campaign and then the Baltic Expedition.] 
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to attempt their execution without having first secured domina- 

tion of the sea. In this respect it is well to remember the dis- 
astrous results, for the Italian navy, of the disembarkation on 
the Island of Lissa, executed while the hostile fleet still had 
its full battle power. Sir Reginald Custance (‘‘A Study of War’’) 
says: ‘“The deviation from the principal objective to secondary 
ones has been the basis of the failure or meager results of modern 
maritime operations when the leader was not a Nelson, a 
Suffren or a Togo.’”’ Admiral Castex (“Reflections on the 
Strategy of Combined Operations”) observes: navy will 
be impotent in obtaining decisive results if its action is limited 
to domination of maritime routes, in an objective exclusively 
limited to transportation, commerce, and supply. It will be 
frequently necessary to precipitate a decision, to employ the 
domination of the sea in a more extended sense. The naval 
force must cooperate with land operations. This naval force 
will then aid the armies in their undertakings, will work in . 
close liaison with them, will complement their forces, per- 
mitting attainment of their objective, dedicating itself without 
particular views, being only occupied with the common good. 
Thus are joint operations conducted.” 


The Spanish War (1808-1813) 


At the end of 1807 England found itself fighting alone 
against the French Empire whose armies on the continent 
had beaten all forces that had been opposed to them. Only 
England could not be reached by the victorious imperial 
eagles, thanks to its “splendid isolation.” All Napoleon’s. 
skillful strategic naval combinations had produced Trafalgar, 
and had left England with incontestable domination of the 
sea. The defeat of the French fleet by Nelson had effectively 
shattered Napoleon’s golden dream for the conquest of England 
and put a stop to his maritime ambitions. For such an enter- 
prise domination of the Channel was necessary, even if for 
but a few days, only long enough to ferry an army to the 
British Isles. (Napoleon writes of his plans at some length in 
his ‘‘Memoirs.’’) 

The coalition of 1805 obliged the Emperor to send the 
army which he had concentrated at Boulogne to other fronts 
created by the Austrians and Russians. The brilliant victory 
of Austerlitz terminated this campaign. Thenceforth Napoleon 
must needs confine himself to terrestrial conquests only. 
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At that time maritime communications was the more 
rapid and cheaper system for transportation of armies, com- 
pared with the very slow terrestrial means. An average of 6 
miles per hour, or about 150 miles per day, could be counted 
upon, which was immensely superior to the best marches exe- 
cuted on land. England was to profit intensely by this advan- 
tage in the Peninsula Campaign. 

“Mistress of the Sea,”” England could not make all of its 
maritime power felt against her formidable adversary who had 
all the inexhaustible resources of the continent, which allowed 
it to endure without inconvenience the blockade by the British 
fleet. For this reason England saw the necessity of employing 
a force which up to this time had not been largely engaged: 
the English army. The time had come to decide in what part 
of the continent the army could most advantageously operate 
to obtain the maximum effect in the general conduct of the 
war against the enemy of Europe: the Emperor Napoleon. 

In 1808, Napoleon decided to interfere in the conflict, in 
Spain, between the king, Charles IV, and his son, Ferdinand, 
Prince of Asturias. After the interview, at Bayonne, with the 
father and son, Napoleon had the litigants imprisoned and 
named his brother, Joseph Bonaparte, King of Spain. 

At such a high-handed act the people of Madrid arose in 
rebellion against the usurper and a terrible struggle then 
began between the Spanish patriots in all parts of the country, 
organized as guerrillas, and the veteran French forces. This 
theatre could not have been more propitious, to England, for 
the best profit of maritime routes to transport the full weight 
of her terrestrial forces in the least time and with the greatest 
possible speed against the adversary she was seeking. 

Not only did the French have to fight bands of guerrillas 
but also armies well organized and skillfully led. From the 
beginning the invaders found that the problem was more dif- 
ficult to settle than they had calculated. The intervention of 
Great Britain in the affairs of Spain and Portugal aggravated 
the situation of France in the Iberian peninsula. 

Prior to a decision as to a theatre of operations, Italy had 
been considered by the English. This country was very close 
to the center of gravity of the Imperial Forces that had con- 
stantly occupied the northern part of the territory. In case of 
a British invasion, Napoleon, by one of the skillful maneuvers 
that he was so accustomed to execute, could have confronted 
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his new opponent who, because of the extreme narrowness 
of the peninsula, would not have been able to deploy large 
masses of troops. The strategic location of Spain was enormously 
superior and happily the events outlined above conspired to 
cause the Iberian Peninsula to be selected by England for her 
operations. Operating in Spain, in the extreme southwest of 
Europe, the English army exerted its force at hundreds of 
leagues from the supply centers of the imperial armies. The 
French were thus obliged to fight in an eccentric theatre and 
therefore to greatly extend their terrestrial lines of communi- 
cations. This obliged them to employ double or treble the 
number of forces than those at the disposal of the assailant. 
The latter at the same time enjoyed ai! the advantages in- 
herent to maritime lines of communications unmolested by the 
adversary. These lines were relatively short and closer to Great 
Britain than any other front on the Continent. The relation 
between rates of march of troops transported by sea, up to 
300 kilometers daily, and troops marching on land, 25 to 30 
kilometers per day, or a proportion of 10 to 1, has been noted. 

The people of the peninsula in revolt would be an excel- 
lent support for the expeditionary force. 

The first measure was to select a point or points for landing 
troops. After studying the natural advantages of the points 
on the Iberian coast it was decided to effect the disembarkation 
in the port of La Coruna and at Lisbon. At the latter point the 
geographical characteristics presented an evident advantage 
for its utilization as a head of operations against the French. 
This peninsula is protected on three sides by the Atlantic and 
the Tajo River and with England mistress of the sea the strip 
of land selected could be attacked by the enemy on the north- 
ern side only. 

In July 1808, England declared herself allied with Spain 
against France. On 1 August 1808, Lord Wellington disem- 
barked at the mouth of the Mondego in order to initiate the 
campaign. This was done by a fortunate surprise blow and on 
30 August Junot capitulated at Cintra. Wellington immediately 
occupied the peninsula alluded to above with Lisbon as his 
base. With his rear and flanks resting on the sea the Iron 
Duke, although with inferior numbers, felt himself relatively 


secure. 


At the beginning of operations the French had about 
117,000 men in Spain and Portugal, which were opposed by 
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approximately 100,000 regular troops and militia. During 
November and December Napoleon assembled an army of 
200,000 in Navarre. With these forces he routed the various 
Spanish forces and ordered Marshal Soult to advance on Sala- 
manéa, where Moore had arrived with the English troops 
landed at La Coruna. On 11 December the latter moved out 
of Salamanca but on receiving information that imperial 
forces to the number of 40,000 were moving by forced marches 
on his army, which united with Black’s was not over 27,000, 
Moore began his retreat. Soult and Ney pressed the pursuit 
and defeated Moore’s rear guard at Villafranca. On 11 January 
1809, continuing his retreat, Moore arrived at La Coruna where, 
overtaken by the French, his army was beaten and he himself 
lost his life. Part of his forces succeeded in reembarking on 
the ships of Hood’s squadron. 

General Wellington was made commander-in-chief of all 
British forces on 2 April 1809. Meanwhile, protected by his 
famous defensive line of Torres-Vedras, the Iron Duke had 
witnessed how the French were extending their occupation. 
Soult had received orders to invade Portugal, from the direc- 
tion of La Coruna, and on 9 March crossed the frontier. Welling- 
ton then saw himself forced to leave his protected position 
and advance on Oporto. The 12th of May he crossed the Duero, 
surprising Soult who retreated leaving Portugal completely 
in British hands. 

The English commander now felt strong enough to take 
the offensive and decided to penetrate toward the interior 
of the Iberian peninsula. The battle of Talavera (27 and 28 
July) reduced the number of English effectives considerably, 
although the field remained in their power. Soult then de- 
scended from Galicia with 50,000 men and threatened the 
British communications. This obliged Wellington, 2 August, 
to retreat and the English returned again to their old base, 
to wait for better days. There they had an impregnable position, 
the support of the fleet, and supplies from the mother country. 

While the French were struggling with the principal enemy 
in the center, the British ships were constantly appearing on 
the north, on the coasts of Cantabrica and elsewhere, to land 
men, munitions and money to strengthen the Spanish guerrillas. 
Ney was obliged to evacuate Galicia and the English again 
installed themselves at La Coruna. From this base they con- 
stantly menaced the French lines of communications, forcing 
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the enemy to detach forces for their protection. This immobil- 
ized very considerable forces which would have been in the 
battle line. Here is again illustrated the difficulty of defending 
a peninsula, or a territory of extensive coasts, when the enemy 
is master of the sea. 

At the same time the British naval forces dominated the 
Mediterranean, made maritime routes impossible for the 
French to use, transported Spanish troops from the Balearic 
Islands to the mainland, and constantly threatened the lines 
of communication of the French army operating in Andalucia. 

On 15 May 1810, Massena took command of an army of 
100,000, sent from Germany, for reconquering Portugal. Well- 
ington had barely 30,000 men in the regular army. He had 
completed arming and instructing about 20,000 militia. The 
seven months allowed him had been put to good advantage 
in the organization of the defense; especially the fortifications 
of the Torres-Vedras line. 

The campaign began in July 1810, with Wellington retiring 
from the Spanish frontier, through Portugal, before the over- 
whelming numbers of Massena and finally taking refuge behind 
the Torres-Vedras position. The geographical form, natural 
advantages, and inherent strength made this position impreg- 
nable when combined with sea superiority. It was, moreover, 
highly organized in depth with three distinct lines of resistance. 
The lines of communications, front to rear and laterally, were 
numerous and in excellent condition. All positions and all parts 
of each were linked together by ditches, palisades, artillery 
emplacements, trenches, obstacles, strong points, redoubts, 
etc., and supported by some 427 pieces of artillery. The re- 
treat through Portugal had drawn in approximately 30,000 
men, or 5/6 of the Portuguese regular army. In addition, Well- 
ington could, at need, call for about 7,000 Spaniards to be 
sent from Badajoz. 

Massena advanced very slowly. Wellington ordered the 
country to be laid waste on his retirement and this the Portu- 
guese did in minute detail. These two factors combined with 
selection of the more impracticable roads and failure to pro- 
tect the artillery had, according to Marbot, lamentable results. 

On 27 September 1810, the bloody battle of Busaco, which 
cost the French 5,000 men in a frontal attack, was fought. 
On the night 28-29 September the French threatened to turn 
Wellington’s flank and he withdrew to Torres-Vedras. 
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Marbot says: “The battle of Busaco was a ‘political 
battle’ * * * The victory (English) resulted in Parliament 
voting new subsidies for this war * * *” 

The French were ignorant of the high state of organiza- 
tion of the defensive works—they had been constantly worked 
on for a year and a half. Marbot writes: ‘One does not conceive 
why the Emperor, whose agents penetrated every country, 
did not send any to Lisbon. With the thousands of English, 
German, American and Swedish boats bringing in the im- 
mense supplies for Wellington’s army it would have been easy 
for some spies to have engaged themselves on these ships. 
With money everything becomes known. In this way the 
Emperor kept in contact with all that took place in England 
and in the other powers of Europe.’”’ Massena, therefore, had 
no information about the defenses of Lisbon until he reached 
the Torres-Vedras line. . 

Marbot wrote: ‘English officers agree that if the French 
had attacked during the first ten days they could easily have 
penetrated, mingled with the multitude of citizens among 
which the British could not have distinguished them or taken 
measures for defense.”” However, Massena’s army occupied 
Santorem, 15 November 1810, and remained there until 5 
March 1811, without daring to attack. ‘During these five 
months,” says Marbot, ‘‘the English lived comfortably, thanks 
to their maritime communications. As for our army, its ex- 
istence was a most incomprehensible problem. It had no base, 
it occupied a very narrow terrain, considering the number of 
men and animals to be fed. The privations were enormous.” 

On 6 March 1811, Massena, impotent, initiated his with- 
drawal and the Iron Duke again advanced, constantly harass- 
ing his adversary. The campaign had been particularly severe 
for Massena’s forces. In the seven months they had lost 25,000 
men, more by sickness than by battle casualties. On the other 
hand, the other imperial armies on the peninsula had been suc- 
cessful. 

Wellington’s advance towards the interior was stopped by 
Massena’s army (now commanded by Marmont) and that of 
Soult, which had marched from Andalucia. These two aggre- 
gated 62,000 and obliged him to occupy a position behind the 
Caya River, on the Portuguese frontier, which he fortified 
with his 50,000 men. In spite of their numerical superiority, 
the two Marshals did not dare attack the English positions 
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from the 22d of June to the 4th of July but remained unde- 
cided during this critical period of time. The French never 
again found such favorable conditions, particularly as to 
numerical superiority, to attack Wellington. The imperial 
forces then retired: Soult on Sevilla and Marmont to the 
Tajo valley. Wellington pushed forward to besiege the city 
of Rodrigo. 

While Wellington was waiting for his siege train, Marmont 
and Dorsenne, the latter in command of the army of the north, 
combined and forced Wellington to retire. When the Iron 
Duke took up a strong position the French decided that they 
were lacking in the elements necessary for a serious invasion 
of Portugal and retired. Thereupon Wellington again ad- 
vanced, besieged Rodrigo and took it, by assault, on 19 Jan- 
uary 1812. 

Elsewhere on the Peninsula the various French armies 
were constantly engaged with Spanish and English troops and 
English naval forces. The possession of La Coruna by the 
British kept a large French force diverted. The French had 
to confront all opponents at all points in Spain. The latter, 
being continually in touch with the sea, were more easily 
and better supplied at all times. In spite of the support by the 
British ships the French took Tarragona, 28 June 1811, and 
succeeded in overpowering Cataluna. Following this, and 
after a long struggle with Anglo-Spanish forces, the French 
took Valencia, 9 January 1812. Everywhere along the Medi- 
terranean coast the British naval forces made their action felt. 

By this time (1812) the French had put over 300,000 
men on the Peninsula but could not maintain the conquered 
provinces and at the same time attack Portugal. James Well- 
ington had been able to build up an army of sufficient size to 
confront them. Between the insurrections along the lines of 
communications, bands of guerrillas in the mountains, the 
menace of the British navy and its complete domination of 
the sea, the French could not mass more than 70,000 to face 
Wellington. 

The Duke laid siege to Badajoz on 16 March and took it 
20 days later. On 22 July 1812, Marmont, who had marched, on 
the offensive, to south of Salamanca, was decisively defeated. 
The 12th of August Wellington made his triumphal entry into 
the capital, Madrid. 
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The French were now forced to a strategic defensive. At 
the same time the English increased their maritime activities. 
Instead of simple raids they now organized serious expeditions 
against all important points on the coasts. “These operations,” 
says Admiral Castex, “seriously aggravated the position of 
the French * * * These fears forced Bonnet to evacuate Asturias 
* * * and forces promised Marmont were withheld, leaving 
him in a very bad situation.’ France was irremediably con- 
demned to the defensive. This Napoleon learned, too late, and 
in January 1813, wrote to his brother, Joseph: “Hold your 
quarters in Valladolid. Profit by the enforced inactivity of 
the allies to put down the insurrection in the northern prov- 
inces. Reestablish communications with France and a good 
base of operations.” All French were withdrawn to the north, 
shortening their lines of communications by three-fourths, in 
an attempt to hold what remained. This concentration of 
imperial forces gave more of an army than Wellington could 
afford to attack at once. 

Having received a few reinforcements, the Iron Duke, 
who had been named “generalissimo”’ of all forces by the 
Spanish courts, left Madrid on 1 September 1812 to take 
Burgos. A massing of French forces, to the number of 100,000, 
forced him to retreat but the pursuit was so exhausting to 
the French that it was abandoned. During the winter, news 
of the disastrous retreat from Moscow reached the Napoleonic 
armies and more forces were withdrawn from Spain to rein- 
force the Grand Army. In spite of everything about 200,000 
French remained in Spain in the spring of 1813. Of these 
nearly as many were employed to guard the lines of communi- 
cations as in the zone of operations. Jourdan had replaced Soult 
as commander of the French forces and made the mistake of 
employing large forces (amounting to 40,000) against the 
guerrillas. 

Wellington had 75,000 excellent troops, about 60,000 ° 
peninsula troops, and the help of guerrilla bands. Lord Wellesley 
maintained three divisions at Ciudad Rodrigo, for deception, 
and sent five divisions, secretly, under Graham, to get in rear 
of the hostile right wing. On 22 May 1813, the Duke advanced. 
The French had insufficient effectives available to make a 
stand and the constant threat of Graham as constantly caused 
them to retreat, even across the Ebro River where they had 
counted on resisting, until a strong position was occupied at 
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Vitoria with 65,000 men that had been concentrated. But 
Wellington had 80,000 and decided to attack. 

In the battle, 21 June 1813, the Iron Duke used simply 
an envelopment of the hostile left, as he had so often threatened. 
Graham cut the line of retreat by way of San Sebastian and 
Bayonne. Wellington attacked vigorously and forced Jourdan 
to retreat. The only way open was a rugged path over the 
mountains. This became clogged and finally the defeated 
French army abandoned everything and fled. They saved 
only personnel; they lost all trains and baggage, thousands of 
wagons, 143 cannons and 5,000,000 gold pesos of the army’s 
funds. The pursuit was active but Wellington ran into the 
columns of Foy and Clausel who had not arrived in time to 
participate in the battle. Both columns retreated and escaped. 
Wellington then decided not to cross the Bidasoa until San 
Sebastian and Pamplona had been secured, the sieges of which 
began on 1 July. In the siege of the former the navy played an 
important part. 

During these operations the coasts were almost entirely 
abandoned by the French. Santander became the new base of 
operations for the English, instead of Lisbon which was now 
too far away. The British navy accompanied the army in 
its advance, flanking it and supplying it. The domination of the 
sea permitted the English to perform this classical maneuver. 
That is, to advance maritime supply bases concurrently as the 
army’s zones of operations drew away from the former bases. 
As the strategic situation permitted the naval bases were ap- 
proached to shorten the lines of communications, particularly 
those on land, between base and armies in the field, taking 
into account that maritime routes were more rapid and more 
secure. The navy gave maximum support in this campaign 
in which, at the beginning, the British faced a superior adver- 
sary but were constantly reinforced by way of the sea. The 
defensive line of Torres-Vedras allowed Wellington to make 
sorties and then retire to its shelter until such time as he could 
definitely put his machine in motion to chase the enemy out 
of the Peninsula. 

In this move the ever present threat, by Graham, of en- 
veloping a flank and constantly menacing the lines of communi- 
cations, which were already somewhat compromised by the 
action of the fleets on both the Mediterranean and Cantabrican 
coasts, and at the same time the action of the navy in prevent- 
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ing Jourdan from concentrating enough of his forces to give 
numerical superiority, was skillful strategy. 

Meanwhile combined operations of the English, Spaniards 
and Sicilians with the British Navy, operating on the Medi- 
terranean coast, accomplished no results beyond keeping 
Suchet’s army engaged there. On receiving word of the French 
defeat at Vitoria, 5 July, Suchet decided to evacuate Valencia 
and to retire north of the Ebro, in an attempt to hold Cataluna. 
So many of his troops were withdrawn by the Emperor that 
in December 18138, he retired to Gerona. Later he had: to evac- 
uate the territory to succor Soult. 

After Vitoria, Soult replaced Jourdan and on 23 July 
took the offensive, forcing the passes of Maya and Ronces- 
valles, in the Pyrenees, but after losing the battle of Sauroren, 
he was forced to retire to French territory. Wellington took 
San Sebastian (31 August) and Pamplona (31 October) and 
on 7 November crossed the Bidasoa. Bad weather delayed 
operations and it was not until 23 February 1814, after minor 
engagements, that Soult was obliged to abandon Bayonne. 
Detaching 30,000 men for the siege of Bayonne, the Iron 
Duke continued the pursuit, again defeating Soult at Orthez, 
27 February. The latter fortified himself in Toulouse, 24 March, 
and, although numerically inferior due to detachments, Well- 
ington attacked. Both sides lost heavily and on 12 April Soult 
retreated to the east. The battle had been unnecessary as on 
30 March Paris had surrendered to the armies of the coalition 
and on 6 April Napoleon had abdicated. 

In the case of this war England was under the necessity of 
resorting to combined operations to attain a decision. The se- 
lection of a point to apply force to influence the balance of 
the war was judicious. Spain presented great advantages of a 
strategical nature. “Strategy,” says von Bernhardi, “is the 
art of conducting troops to combat in the decisive direction 
and under the most favorable conditions.”’ 

The selection of Lisbon as a base and the peninsula formed 
by the Tajo and the Atlantic gave Wellington opportunity for 
his elastic play according to the situation. Moore’s position 
was not analogous. La Coruna was suitable for debarkation 
but it could not protect a reembarkation, neither had it been 
fortified against such an eventuality. Lord Wellesley had 
taken this precaution with his highly organized line of Torres- 
Vedras, which the French could not reduce. The supply and 
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reinforcement of the British was far simpler and better than 
the long overland lines of communications of the French. 
Lastly, the uprising of the Spanish people was a condition 
advantageous to the English. At the same time, one must not 
overlook the fact that France was engaged on other fronts on 
the Continent. 

Referring to this war, Admiral Castex wrote: ‘“‘We observe 
once more how peninsulas are favorable to joint operations 
undertaken by the master of the sea. This (land) formation 
facilitates and multiplies the influence of the fleet in events 
and in support of the army. It permits changes of bases, of 
lines of operations and allows strategic variations of great 
elasticity. It 1mposes on the adversary the maintenance of a 
great sea front and immobilizes a considerable portion of his 
forces to guard his communications. 

““* * * the first care (of the invader) should be the prepara- 
tion of a base to which he can retire in bad days oe from 
which he can spring on good days.” 

In this study we have seen how Wellington profited by 
the natural advantages of the peninsula, how the fleets sup- 
ported and assisted the army and the strategy employed to 
rout the French. 


GRAND FRENCH MANEUVERS IN THE CHAMPAGNE, SEPTEMBER 
1, 1981. [Die groszen franzésischen Manéver in der 
Champagne im September 1931.] (Wissen und Wehr, 
June and July 1932) Abstracted by Major C.A. Willoughby 

Since the War the principal French maneuvers have taken 
place near the German frontier; in 1931, they were placed in 
the interior, for the first time, in the Champagne, on both 
sides of the Aisne—a region fraught with memories of the 
World War. 

This region is favorable for military maneuvers because 
of its varied topography; numerous heights and wooded areas 
favor development and movement under cover. Since the 
great highways: Rozoy—Reims, Laon—Reims converge on 
Reims, considerable logistic difficulties presented themselves 
for motorized units and motorized supply columns. The maneu- 
vers were carried out day and night, in two general phases: 
Corps (10-12 Sept.) and Army (14-16 Sept.). 
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The object of the maneuvers was defined as: employment 
of modern weapons, in the attack, and later, defense in depth, 
on a wide front; stress to be laid on the employment of motor- 
ized units. Aviation was employed to support initially the at- 
tack and, later on, in delaying actions, as a test of capacity. 
Several new automotive models were tested: armored trucks 
for infantry detachments, new draft models for motorized 
artillery and new cross-country tanks. Certain motors were 
tested with “gasogene” (a charcoal combustible). 


Command: A special staff was organized for the conduct 
of the maneuver; staffs and umpires arrived several days in 
advance of troops. The forces employed approximated 50,000; 
certain units were brought to war strength by the calling of 
reserves; the artillery was partially represented. 


Blue Red 


3d Inf. Div. 12th Inf. Div. 

1 Reinforced Regt. 4th Cav. Div. 

(1 Tank Co., 1 Art. Det.) 3d Cav. Brigade (reinforced: 

1 Tank Sqdr., 1 Sqdr. [portée] 

Corps troops: 1 mot. Art. Det., 1 mot. 105 mm 
(1 Observation group Det.) 
1 Balloon Co. 
1 Medium Art. [mixed] Corps troops: Same as Blue 


105 & 155 mm) 
GHQ Reserves: 
GHQ Reserves: 1 Rec. Group. 1 Bomb. wing 
1 Rec. Sqdr., 1 Bomb. Group 1 Pursuit Group, 1 Tank Regt. 
1 Pursuit group 1 mot. Art., 1 heavy Art. (mot.) 
1 AA Art. (Det.) 1 AA Regt. 
1 mot. Art. Regt. 


General Sicuation: See: Orientation Map. 

The II Corps (9th & 3d Divs.) to fight delaying actions in 
the sector: Serre River—Aussonce. Main battle position: 
Reims—Beauvois Fe. 


Special situation (Red): 


The VI Corps to cross the frontier without delay and 
break through the hostile covering forces. 

Preparatory movements: The troops occupied their con- 
centration areas during Sept. 9th. ‘Blue’ pushed patrols and 
reconnaissance detachments to the border; they were com- 
posed of Customs officials and Forest Guards (according to 
French current mobilization plans). 
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September 10ih. 


(a) General Maitre (Blue) established covering forces 
north of the Aisne, an area he regarded as especially vulnerable; 
the 51st Regt., reinforced by a motorized detachment and 
several batteries 105 mm. Mission: Delaying action, to gain 
time for the organization of the main battle position. 

(b) A reinforced regiment (from the 9th Div.), to cover 
the right flank. 

General Lacapelle (Red) decided to attack vigorously in 
order to locate the hostile main battle position. Units for the 
offensive: 4th Cav. Div. and 12th Inf. Div., advancing north 
of the Aisne. 

At 6:00 AM, the cavalry division advanced preceded by 
strong, motorized reconnaissance detachments (1 motorcycle 
troop, 1 armored car squadron, 1 squadron on cross-country 
cars); these detachments advanced approximately 8 kilo- 
meters during the day. The mass of the division closed up 
promptly. 

The advance of the 12th Inf. Div., on the south, was 
appreciably slower. 

The reinforced 3d Cav. Brigade crossed the Aisne, at 
Rethel and advanced against resistance, via Loup—Asfeld. 
The VI Corps was able to advance about 10 kms, against 
covering forces. The impression prevailed that the line of the 
Barres-Bach represented an organized position. The day in- 


cluded frequent aerial combats; both opponents bombed 
extensively. 


Night—September 10-11. 


Red gained the impression through the events of the day, 
that the enemy intended stronger resistance north of the Aisne 
than south thereof. A decision was made to reinforce the forces 
north of the Aisne, by (a) moving the Squadron of Dragoons 
(3d Cav. Bn. and 105 mm Det.), (b) Transport the 150th Inf. 
Regt. from Verdun to St. Fergeux (150 kms) by trucks. The 
Dragoons arrived according to program; the truck movement 
of the 150th Infantry, however, was seriously delayed through 
errors in itineraries and particularly, partial ‘failure of the 
“Gasogene” motors; the battalions arrived piece-meal and 
the regiment was fatigued. 
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September 11th. 


Blue fought for one day additional time, to complete the 
organization of the main battle position; the 51st Motorized 
Inf. (north of the Aisne) and 9th Div. (south of the Aisne) 
were instructed to fight stubborn delaying action. 

Red continued the offensive pressure of its III Corps. The 
4th Cav. Div. shifted its main effort, to the south wing, to 
support the attack of the 12th Inf. Div. The leading elements 
gained contact with the covering detachment, in front of the 
Blue MLR. 

The attack of the 12th Div., scheduled at daybreak, was 
postponed until 11:00 AM, due to the belated arrival of the 
150th Infantry. Artillery preparation, however, was initiated. 

The attack was launched at 11:00 AM. The regiments 
crossed the Des Barres brook under cover of a smoke screen. 
The advance was regarded as successful (intervention of um- 
pires!). On the south front, the 3d Cav. Brig. failed in crossing 
the Aisne. The Red bombing brigade attacked night and day.: 

The employment of heavy bombing planes (3-motor) 
from Bordeaux is significant: Far behind the Red front, a 
demolition detachment was landed (Attigny—Rethel) which 
undertook extensive demolitions, on the L. of C.; the next 
day this detachment was again picked up. 


September 12th. 


The Blue main battle position was regarded as “organized” ; 
north of the Aisne, it was occupied by 6 battalions; the artil- 
lery was echeloned in depth. The 51st Regiment was placed 
in reserve. 

Reds (VI Corps) occupied assembly areas during the 
night; the 12th Division, with a tank regiment, in the center, 
was ready for the attack on a front of 5 kms. The umpires 
authorized the advance to the MLR. The 4th Cavalry Division 
supported the attack, by an advance, making its main effort 
on its left. A bombing squadron of 17 planes was very active 
over the principal Blue airdrome, at Violaine. The Corps maneu- 
ver was suspended at 10:15 PM. 
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II 


Second phase of maneuvers (September 14-16—Army Maneuver). 


Organization of Forces 


Blue Red 


1 Inf. Div. (represented) VI Corps: 
[3 Bns. 1 Cav. Det. 1 mot. 9th, 12th Inf. Div. 

Art. Det.] 4th Cav. Div. 
Reinforced Spahi-Brig; Corps Troops: Corps Art. 
Air Force: Rec. Group 1 1 Ob. Sq. 1 Balloon Co. 
Bombg. Brig. 1 Pursuit Group GHQ Reserves: 1 Ree. 
Group. 1 Ob. Group. 1 
Pursuit Sq. 1 Tank Regt. 
2 Art. Regt. (mot.) 
1 Med. Art. Regt. (mot.) 
1 AA Art. Regt. 


Situation (Red) see: Situation Map (Diagram 1). 

The mass of the Red Army has reached the Oise: Roisen— 
Guise. It intended to attack frontally, in direction: La Fére 
—Soissons, while the VI Corps, echeloned forward, is to en- 
velop the hostile right. The contemplated maneuver involved 
an advance by the mass of the Army to the Ailette, while the 
VI Corps pushed to the line: Craonne—Valley of the Suippe 
(Sept. 15); during this movement the Corps was to be pre- 
pared for hostile counteroffensive attempts from the south- 
west. The 4th Cavalry Division to reconnoiter to the Suippe 
(Sept. 14) and operate offensively in direction: Mourmelon— 
Chalons S.M. Aviation to reconnoiter to the line of the Aube, 
with emphasis on the movement of the VI Corps. 

Situation (Blue) see: Operations Map. 

Army B (east wing) is concentrating south of the Aisne, 
preparatory to a movement (Sept. 17) in direction of St. 
Quentin, the concentration to be covered by the II Corps 
(north of Aisne, Ailette) and from Craonne to Berry—Aisne 
Marne Canal by a mixed detachment (Div. B). 

On the 14th, infantry detachments on trucks, protected 
by fast tanks, are to operate in the area northeast of Reims, 
by delaying actions. 

Sept. 14th (Red). At 7:00 AM, the VI Corps advanced 
south, on a front of 39 kms, in two waves, the 12th and 9th 
Infantry Divisions leading; the 3d Division was echeloned to 
the right rear. The 4th Cavalry Division began its advance 
simultaneously. Army reserve (Saffion): 106th Inf., 1 Armored 
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Car Sqdr., 301st Artillery (portée). The Army Commander 
intended to advance the covering forces as far south as prac- 
ticable and cross the Aisne, on the night Sept. 14-15. 

(Blue) The general mission of the mobile detachments in 
the sector: Reims—Rethel—Aisne (a) to delay the enemy on 
the line of the Retourne and then the Suippe rivers; (b) the 
reinforced Spahi Brigade to delay the enemy early, along the 
Retourne. Blue succeeded in partial destruction of bridges; 
all crossings from Neufchatel to Asfeld were covered by inter- 
diction fires. 

(Red) The reconnaissance detachment, in front of the 
12th Division, encountered enemy resistance on the heights 
north and northwest of Neufchatel and was repulsed; this 
delayed the advance of that division to the river until night- 
fall. 

The 9th Div. succeeded in crossing the Aisne; the covering 
forces reached the Suippe. The 3d Division reached the vicinity 
of Soisonne. 

The 4th Cav. Div. received the mission: (a) to force the 
crossings of the Suippe; (b) by flanking action, from the east, 
to facilitate the crossing of the Aisne, Retourne and Suippe 
by the bulk of the VI Corps. The division dispatched motor- 
ized reconnaissance detachments to advance on a broad front. 
Distant reconnaissance missions were solved by armored car 
detachments, in long itineraries. 

The continuation of the maneuver was controlled to 
accentuate the gradual change of direction of the mass of the 
VI Army, to accomplish the envelopment of the hostile right. 
The initial operations were designed to determine the exact 
location of the enemy flank; the 4th Cavalry Division made 
a change of direction of nearly 90 degrees. 

Blue recognized the threatening envelopment and fell 
back to commanding ground, farther west (line: Muizon— 
Craonne). Further operations were suspended. 


Comments 


Mission and command: The maneuver differed from pre- 
vious schemes, by assuming an intial offensive (first phase) 
which was checked by counteroffensive (second phase). It is 
important to note that the opening phases of a campaign, or 
operation, were emphasized. 
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Organization and Training: 


The organization of the infantry division appeared to be 
according to tables of 1929; this applied to the cavalry division. 
There were some complaints about artillery-infantry liaison. 
The cooperation of tanks with the infantry was regarded as 
satisfactory. General Weygand stated that individual training 
was deficient, due to the brief term of service. The maneuver 
made heavy demands on the physical endurance of the troops; 
on the whole, they acquitted themselves creditably although 
certain reserve units showed evidence of strain. 


Operations: 


The corps maneuvers represent a tendency of the French 
command to advance promptly against an enemy regarded as 
inferior, without awaiting complete strategic development; 
this conception gave Army-cavalry and aviation major opera- 
tive roles. 

The Army maneuver was a simple type of flank envelop- 
ment; the close contact of the VI Corps with the adjacent 
Army was regarded as conspicuous and unusual. 


Tactical features: 


The impression prevailed that matériel is superior to man. 
An advance with tanks was regarded as invincible. Antitank 
defenses can always be outflanked. 

Within the radius of action of artillery, all movements 
were habitually on broad fronts and in deployment; the um- 
pires ruled, in this sense also, when superior air forces were 
available. 

The frequency of delaying missions (action retardrice) 
reflects the official confidence in the efficacy of small units 
with automatic weapons. 

There was a curious variability in “frontages.’”’ On Sept. 
12, the 12th Infantry Division, supported by a tank regiment, 
advanced on a front of 5 kms. On Sept. 16, the 12th and 9th 
Infantry Divisions, with one tank battalion each, have a front 
of only 6 kms, while the adjacent 3d Division engaged in a 
holding attack on a front of 15 kms. This is a clear reflection of 
the theory of the ‘‘main effort,” an important element in French 
regulations! 

The procedure, for covering forces, during the Corps 
maneuver was noteworthy; in opening phases of the campaign, 
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a Corps was regarded as capable of covering a front of 40-50 
kms. 


Air operations: 


The high degree of training of the air forces was strikingly 
apparent. Reconnaissance was efficient and accurate. Attack 
missions, in cooperation with ground troops, were frequent. 


Motorization: 


The frequent employment of motorized units was con- 
spicuous and seems to increase each year. The use of armored 
cars was universal. 

Only earlier models of tanks were used (Renault); recent 
models were tested elsewhere confidentially. It is apparent 
that the cooperation and training of tank units with the 
type-infantry division have reached a high degree of perfection. 

Considerable attention was paid to antitank defenses; 
their efficacy, however, was generally doubted. 

Cross-country trucks were satisfactorily tested (508 trucks) 
by the maneuver of the Dragoon regiment (4th Cav. Div.). 
Motorized artillery apparently operated with great ease. The 
employment of a new type of trailer (train rouleur) for 75’s 
and 105 mm. was noted. 


CROCHU, COMMANDANT.—NOTES ON AERIAL BOMBARDMENT. 
|Considérations sur le bombardement aérien.] (Revue des 
Forces Aériennes, July 1932) Abstracted by Major E.E. 
Schwien 


The author compares artillery to bombardment aviation, 
the range of which is only limited by the radius of action of 
the plane. On the other hand, it differs in the following re- 
spects: 

(1) Bombardment aviation does not have the precision of carefully 
regulated artillery fire; . 

(2) This precision does not vary for the bombardment aviation as 
for the artillery with the ground distance of the objective; . 

(3) The aerial bomb not being submitted to high pressure in a gun, 
can have relatively weak walls and therefore can contain a much higher 
detonating charge than can the artillery projectile; 

(4) The largest caliber artillery which can be used in war of movement, 
the 280 mm., fires a projectile weighing only 200 kilograms, while there 
exist aerial bombs of 500 kilograms; 

(5) There is no dead space for aerial bombardment while artillery has 
limitation of the angle of fall; 

The same airplane can transport and use different types and 


calibers of bombs for different targets, whereas, the same artillery is limited 
to one caliber of projectile; 
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(7) The bombardment is always. direct fire, whereas the artillery is 
often confined to indirect; 

(8) Bombardment can produce a concentration effect much greater 
than that of a corresponding amount of artillery. 


One group (3 platoons of 10 planes) can drop 18 tons of 
bombs on a single objective in 10 seconds. To fire the same 
tonnage of projectiles in the same time would require 90 bat- 
talions of 75’s. 

The flexibility and range of the bombardment is much 
greater than that of artillery. It can switch from target to 
target in a few seconds, where the artillery would require 
lg hour or more to change battery positions due to its com- 
paratively limited angle of fire. 

On the other hand, the artillery can come down on a 
suddenly appearing target more rapidly than can bombard- 
ment aviation. 

Atmospheric conditions effect the action of bombardment 
aviation more vitally than the artillery. 

Artillery assures continuity of action, whereas the action 
of bombardment is only spasmodic. 

As a result of the studies of these characteristics we can 
say that bombardment aviation and artillery are in no sense 
rivals but complement each other. 

The proper flying formation for bombardment aviation 
is grouped except when fog or night makes this impossible. It 
must be grouped for protection and for efficiency of bombing. 

A number of examples of the effects of bombardment are 
listed (taken from GHQ bulletins in 1918): 


(1) Near Laon, end of June, one company of the ‘“‘Guards’’ lost 67 
men from these aerial bombs; 

(2) 11th August, at Civry, a machine gun company lost 45 men 
killed and wounded, during a short bombardment; 

(3) Beginning of September, a number of batteries of the 280th FA 
(German) had to blow up their guns because of the losses in animals due 
to a single bombardment; 

(4) At Julvécourt, 30 September 1917, a lone bombardment plane 
put out of service 50% of the planes of a group of squadrons; 

(5) At Lemmes, the French lost 60 planes in the German aerial bom- 
bardment; 

(6) When the Germans bombarded the Paris-Avricourt R.R. line, 
transport had to be re-routed through Coolus and Sommesous, resulting 
in a 10-hour delay in the movement of the 12th and 127th Divisions. 


The author continued that pages could be filled with such 
examples. All of this was done with aviation in its infancy. He 
says that it would be a serious error to limit the possibilities 
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of aerial bombardment of today to what was accomplished 
by the crude planes of the war period. 

Besides, during the war, artillery shells were used as bombs. 
They weighed from 10 to 100 kilograms. Today we have 
special aerial bombs of 500 kilograms. In 1918 the Germans 
invented a 1 kilogram incendiary bomb called the “Elektron.” 
They were not produced in large quantity prior to the sum- 
mer of 1918. They were designed especially for the burning 
and complete destruction of London and Paris. Ludendorff, 
‘however, seeing the trend of the war was against the Central 
Powers, was afraid that if he permitted their use it would 
cause Allied reprisals on German cities. Think what would 
have happened to Paris and London had they been produced 
in 1917. 

The lack of continuity of action of aerial bombardment is 
compensated if the Air Force is permitted to use gas bombs 
of a persistent nature. 

Imagine the effect of 20,000 Elektron bombs discharged 
by a single bombardment regiment on a city like Paris. They 
cannot be extinguished. In a short time the entire city would be 
a sea of flame. Broken gas mains would also catch fire. 

In spite of the fact that antiaircraft artillery is always a 
formidable adversary of bombardment aviation, pursuit avia- 
tion remains its most dangerous enemy. During the 5 months 
of May to September 1918, day-bombardment aviation lost 
an average of 40 planes out of an average of 210 a month 
in service. Of these 40, fully 30 were brought down by pursuit. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT FIRE DURING THE WAR 


1915 


1916 1917 1918 Total 


Number of Planes Brought Down 


France...... 60 120 220 400 
Great Britain 20 50 95 176 = 341 
Germany... 51 822 467 748 1588 
Number of Rounds Fired 
To Bring Down 1 Plane 
France 2? 11,000 11,000 7,000 (*) 
Great Britain ? ? 8,000 4,550 
Germany...... 11,585 9,889 7,418 5,040 


(*) In 1918, our 75 motors, firing by day, required 3200 rounds to 
bring down a plane. 


It must be remembered that while the defensive powers of 
bombardment are about equal to the pursuit planes which 
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attack it, the combat usually takes place over territory hos- 
tile to the bombardment. Consequently, all bombardment 
planes causing a forced landing are taken by the enemy, while 
the pursuit planes forced down, land in friendly territory. If 
planes crash down, the entire crew of a bombardment plane 
is lost, while the pursuit plane loses only one man. 

The aerial history of the war resolved itself into a de- 
velopment race between the pursuit and bombardment planes. 
As the capabilities of the bombardment planes were increased, 
improved pursuit planes appeared. 

In considering the efficacy of antiaircraft artillery it must 
be remembered that while pursuit aviation lends no assistance 
to friendly antiaircraft artillery, on the other hand, this artil- 
lery is an invaluable aid to pursuit in locating the enemy and 
breaking up his formations, thereby enabling the friendly 
pursuit to “cut out” and concentrate on two or three isolated 
enemy bombarders. 

While day-bombardment is three times as vulnerable as 
that of night, it would be a serious error to give up the former. 
It would be like renouncing direct artillery fire because bat- 
tery positions might be more exposed. However, day-bombard- 
ment is not so vulnerable to pursuit and antiaircraft fire unless 
the two latter weapons are fully installed and not in process 
of displacement. In war of movement this is not always the 
ease. During the German March 1918 offensive, the pursuit 
aviation, left on landing fields too far from the front due to 
the rapidity of the advance, was unable to act efficiently 
against our bombardment. On the other hand, early in Novem- 
ber, because of the’ rearward displacement of his pursuit 
landing fields, the enemy had no adequate protection against 
our day-bombardment. 

Bombardment aviation is not only a powerful weapon 
but a very fragile one. On its proper or improper use by a 
commander may depend the fate of an operation. 

(1) After the battle of the Marne in 1914 and when the 
Germans established themselves on the Reims—Soissons— 
Noyon line, the race to the sea began. Fifty German infantry 
divisions and 4 cavalry corps were moved to the west. Thirty- 
six French infantry and 8 cavalry divisions were transported 
from the east. Railroads on both sides were taxed to the limit. 
Due to the destructions executed by the French during their 
retreat, the movement of most of these German divisions was 
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confined to the Leige—Mons line which was utilized to the 
maximum. On the French side the ‘‘Nord’’ line between Creil 
and Amiens carried 135 trains a day in each direction. 

What an opportunity, had either side possessed modern 
bombardment aviation! If one remembers the slight tie up in 
traffic at Mons during the later stage of the battle of the 
Marne, a slight railroad accident which so delayed the XV 
Corps that it was unable to plug the gap between the First 
and Second German Armies, one can understand what effect 
modern bombardment would have had on the final outcome 
of the race to the sea! 

During the war of stabilization, it became a question of 
attrition not only in men but matériel. Consequently we bombed 
objectives in the Briey region, Lorraine and Luxembourg, 
where Germany drew 76° of her iron. If the effectiveness of 
these bombardment raids was not what was hoped for, re- 
member this: Our four bombardment regiments of today, 
placed in the same situation, are capable of dropping 5 to 6 
hundred tons of bombs within 24 hours and not 4 to 93 tons 
a month as during the war. 

(2) During the German offensive in March 1918, all the 
mobile reserves and cavalry were thrown into the breech. For 
the first time in history, bombardment and pursuit were 
ordered to attack ground troops. By attacking and delaying 
columns on the roads, it played a considerable part in gaining 
the necessary time to the Allies to move up reserves. 

Later when the decision was made to counterattack on 
11 June the penetration made by von Hutier on the 10th, time 
was too short to emplace the necessary artillery so that a 
simple telephone call was used to put into action the aerial 
division scattered over a front of 130 kilometers. It received a 
mission not only of counter-battery but close support of the 
infantry. During the day of the 11th, sixty thousand rounds 
(M.G.) were fired and 42 tons of explosives dropped by the 
division. This is an excellent example of the ability of bom- 
bardment aviation to suddenly mass or concentrate it efforts. 

(3) In the early part of July, the High Command was in 
a state of expectancy awaiting the long heralded German 
offensive. There was considerable doubt as to when and 
where it would strike. All bombardment aviation was pulled 
back and concentrated so as to be able to intervene at short 
notice. Soon it was found out that the effort would be made 
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in the Champagne. When the attack was launched it was 
rapidly stopped in Champagne. West of there, however, where 
the front was less organized, the attack broke through. The 
enemy overran our artillery and crossed the Marne on pontons 
and foot bridges that our artillery could no longer take under 
fire. By 9:00 AM the enemy made contact with our second 
position 5 kilometers south of the river. The commander of 
the Fifth Army telegraphed that the enemy were attacking 
in the direction of Epernay on both sides of the Marne and 
that he had no reserves left, had heavy losses in artillery and 
requested a regiment of portée artillery in reinforcement. At 
10 o’clock the enemy was pushing reserves over the Marne on 
a 14 kilometer front. Bombardment groups Nos. 12 and 138 
were alerted and in spite of the low ceiling, bombed and ma- 
chine-gunned the passages of the river between 10 and 11:30 
AM. Most of the bridges were destroyed. Between 11:00 AM 
and 1:00 PM, the 9th Bombardment Brigade of the R.A.F. 
(British) worked on the crossings between Chateau Thierry 
and Dormans. Toward 3 o’clock our artillery got back into 
action and took the crossings under fire. About this time, 
enemy attack planes became very active endeavoring to assist 
the infantry. They did considerable damage to our ground 
troops. Yet Groups 12 and 13 were continued on the same 
missions of bombing the crossings of the Marne. Now that our 
artillery had gotten back into action, would it not have been 
a great deal better to have used our bombardment to paralyze 
enemy aviation? To have done this, the pursuit should have 
attacked enemy aircraft in the air, while the bombardment 
should have attacked enemy landing fields catching planes 
refuelling. 

(4) On 26 September an attack by the Fourth French Army 
on the west and the First American Army on the east, in 
the region between the Meuse and the Suippe was to be 
launched. GHQ coordinated the action of these two armies hold- 
ing at its disposition the aerial division and planning to use it 
on the front of the Fourth Army initially. The Group of Center 
Armies (G.A.C.), of which the Fourth Army formed a part dis- 
posed of Groups 11 and 14, night-bombardment. The American 
Army had a day-bombardment group, a French group, and 
a group of the R.A.F. This repartition to three echelons, GHQ, 
GAC and (U.S.A.) made for lack of coordination to start with. 
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Diagram 3: Day Bombardment. Stations and Missions, 
September 24, 1918 
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Diagram 4: Night Bombardment. Stations and Missions, 
September 25-26, 1918 
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The commander of the Fourth Army, thinking that he 
had the necessary means to accomplish his mission provided 
enemy echelons could be delayed and provided that the enemy 
aviation was not too active, decided to employ his bombard- 
ment aviation as follows: 


(1) Between the night preceding ““D” day up to ‘‘H” hour, to attack 
enemy airdromes and landing fields of their pursuit and observation avia- 
tion. 

(2) Later attack all enemy airdromes and R.R. stations. 

(8) Only in the last item of ‘Priority’ did he plan to attack enemy 
reserves out of range of his artillery. This is logical yet in this case it was 
not entirely the right solution. 


The night bombardment of the Group of Armies of the 
Center received a double mission for the same period: ~ 


(1) Attack of R.R. stations and railroads converging on the front of 
the Fourth Army. 

(2) Attack of enemy pursuit airdromes known to be on the front of the 
Fourth Army. 


The result was not very decisive. 

On the front of the American Army, six tons of explosives 
were dropped on Longuyon, Audun-le-Roman, Stenay and 
Hayange. 

The day-bombardment brigade kept under GHQ orders, 
attacked ground troops near the front on the 26th and dropped 
26 tons of projectiles and fired 4600 rounds of M.G. ammuni- 
tion. 

During this time enemy aviation reacted violently on the 
Champagne front and on the front east of the Argonne. Pur- 
suit and attack planes were particularly active against our 
ground troops. 

All this shows that the Commander of the Fourth Army 
was right as far as he went. All of the bombardment aviation 
including that of GHQ and the American Army should have 
been concentrated on enemy landing fields and airdromes 
on the front of the Fourth Army, and in particular on those 
occupied by enemy pursuit. Because of our lack of understanding 
of this principle, and in spite of our numerical superiority, 
we were unable to gain mastery of the air on this part of the 
front. 

A study of the Fifth Army during the latter part of 
October shows the same errors in the employment of bombard- 
ment. 

Let us determine why the day bombardment of 1918, a 
good plan for the period, was always tied down closely to 
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local ground operations. To find the reasons we must go back 
to the period of the winter of 1917-18, when the “aerial divi- 
sion” was created. This aviation of GHQ reserve consisted 
of pursuit and bombardment. The pursuit was to search out 
enemy aviation in the air and destroy it. The bombardment was 
to be used as a sort of bait for the enemy pursuit. The fact 
that bombardment was a powerful weapon in itself, was little 
appreciated. It was even stated that “the operations of pur- 
suit and bombardment are tied together.” 

If one is tempted, due to numerical superiority, to annihi- 
late the enemy aviation, it is not only necessary to operate 
against enemy planes in the air but above all against his air- 
dromes amd landing fields. Day-bombardment can carry out 
missions to a depth of 40 or 50 kilometers within the enemy 
lines before the enemy pursuit can catch them on their return 
trip. Sorties of greater depth must or should be protected 
by the pursuit. It was for this reason that day bombardment 
was given missions of little depth in 1918. 

From this discussion we may extract some principles: 


(1) Bombardment-aviation is the strategic weapon par excellence in 
gs war, because of its radius of action and ability to quickly change 
its bases. 

(2) Don’t spread out bombardment over too many objectives. Re- 
member that it is employed in mass, but also remember that you must 
not always use a hammer to kill a fly. 

(3) Bombardment aviation is delicate and is rapidly used up. Be sure 
to use it where it will do the most good. Don’t give it missions that the 
artillery can handle. 

(4) The best antiaircraft defense is your own bombardment aviation 
because it: 

(a) Requires the enemy to disperse his pursuit to cover the front. 
(London kept 280 of the best English pilots with the best planes away from 
the front just for local defense.) 

i a Can crush enemy aviation by attack on its airdromes and landing 
elds. 

(c) The enemy will think twice before bombing your cities if he 
ng you have a powerful bombardment aviation that can do the same 
o him. 


Theorists list the missions of bombardment aviation in 
order of importance as follows: 


(1) Destroy enemy aviation. 
(2) Paralyze communications and nerve centers. __ 
(8) Finally, take part in the ground or naval operations. 


Nice theory, but entirely too rigid. Each case should be 
decided on its merits. Say for example, that the decision in a 
battle depends on whether the infantry can advance, being 
out of supporting distance of its artillery, during that critical 
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phase of artillery displacement, one should not hesitate to sub- 
stitute bombardment aviation for artillery in support of the in- 
fantry. Take the race to the sea in 1914. Should our bombard- 
ment have been employed against the railroads, thereby slow- 
ing up the heavy troop movements to the west or against 
enemy aviation fields so as to prevent the enemy stopping 
or slowing up by aerial bombardment our own troop move- 
ments toward the west and north. 

It is up to the commander to fix the objectives. He is the 
only one who can decide on the best use to be made of bom- 
bardment. G-2 knows the enemy situation. When it was de- 
cided to bomb the Briey region, it wasn’t the mines or the 
factories which were given as objectives (over 100 deep mines, 
factories not working much) but the railroads leading out 
of the region and carrying about 6,000 cars daily. Congestion 
points were picked on these railroads and they were only 
seven in number. Moral: don’t say ‘‘Paralyze such and such 
a region, but bomb ‘A,’ ‘B,’ ‘C,’ etc.” (See Diag. 4.) If it is 
desired to interrupt railroad traffic, the commander, only, 
should specify the points on the railroad to be bombed. He 
selects these points so that the traffic cannot be routed over 


other lines and will be paralyzed. 
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Brenner, Anita.—Your Mexican holiday. A modern guide. 19382............ 972 


CONTENTS: Foreword: about this guide; Background; Approach; Mexico City; The 
Valley of Mexico; Ancient civilizations; Colonial cities; Honeymoon places; Fiestas; Arts 
and crafts; Food and drink; Agriculture and industry; Education and social welfare; Modern 


art; Hunting, fishing and exploring; Automobile highways; General information and direc- 
tory; What to read; Index; Photographs. 


REVIEWED BY Major A. VOLLMER 


A highly informative manual on present day Mexico with the accuracy 
of a Baedeker or Terry but whose style, in the vein of “Fortune” makes it 
palatable throughout. In a word it presents facts, but reads like fiction—a 
rare combination. ; 

The author, a native of Mexico, has spent many years travelling 
there. Her guide book would be invaluable for anyone going to that coun- 
try for the first time. 


Biillow, Prince von.—Memoirs of Prince von Bulow. Vol. III: 
The World War and Germany’s collapse, 1909-1919. (Trans- 
lation from the German.) 1932 943-B92 (BU) 


REVIEWED BY MAJor C.A. WILLOUGHBY 


The present volume provides further evidence of v.Biilow’s notorious 
indifference to historical truth. Allowance must be made for an old man 
whose powers were gradually failing. If ever a man crossed Biilow’s path, 
the score is paid off in these memoirs. Any ill-natured gossip serves his 
purpose, and he heard plenty because he cultivated the “society of fallen 
Ministers for the sake of their unguarded tongues.” 

Like the volumes which have preceded it, this book is an attack on 
the foolish Sovereign who dismissed his able Chancellor and on the in- 
competents who succeeded him. He gives a full account of Bismarck’s 
diplomacy in 1866 and 1870 by way of contrast with that of the men of 
1914. His earliest memories center about Frankfort in the early fifties. 
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In 1862 the elder Biilow resigned the Danish service and accepted a 
post in his ancestral Mecklenburg, and sent his twelve-year-old son to 
Halle to be made a good German. He refused, however, to let him go to a 
crack German university, but sent him to Lausanne. The outbreak of 
war with France changed the course of his life. He enlisted as a trooper 
and was promptly set to groom horses. ‘‘I am convinced that a few weeks’ 
grooming would do every young man good, especially those German intel- 
lectuals who, unfortunately, are often quite flabby.” 

The great battles were over when he was sent to France, but he took 
part in the entry into Metz and the occupation of Rouen. He would gladly 
have stayed in the Army, but his father sent him back to his books and he 
worked twelve hours a day to get through his examinations. He was sent 
into the Reichsland to acquire legal experience as a prelude to diplomacy. 
In 1873 his father, now Foreign Secretary, brought him back to Berlin 
and put him through the mill at the Foreign Office. After a year of this 
life Biilow was sent to Rome as an attaché. He was not at home again for 
any considerable time, and the chapters describing his life in the different 
capitals in which he served—St. Petersburg, Vienna, Athens, Paris, Bu- 
charest and finally Rome again—are the best in the book. The malicious 
touches in which they abound only serve to give point to a brilliant analysis 
of ves vanished nineteenth-century world, in which Biilow was so entirely 
at home. 

Kings and statesmen and the women who counted with them figure 
in these pages as they talked and as they looked. He had a convenient 
elasticity of mind. 

His chance came in 1897, and the way he took it shows that there was 
fine stuff in him. His friend Philip Eulenburg, who was putting his name 
forward for the Foreign Secretaryship, wrote: 

“‘H.M. is a horse who only goes well when the rider has a light hand— 
who will stand the pressure of the thighs but must never be tugged at the 
bit, and above all, must often be given a bit of sugar.” 

Biilow had no sugar to give. His father had been Bismarck’s friend 
and colleague, he himself Bismarck’s subordinate. If appointed he intended 
to call in the Prince as soon as possible. 


Cordonnier, General.—La tranchee de la soif. Episode des combats 
de la region de Saint-Mihiel. [The trench of thirst. Operations 
around St. Mihiel April 1915 (Bois d’Ailly).] 1922...M 94038-J.44:5 
ConTENTs: La hernie de Saint-Mihiel; La perte de la Maison Blanche; L’heure d’Arcole 
sonne pour le commandant d’andré; Portés disparus; La Tranchée de la Soif; Aprés I’Illiade, 
l’Odyssée; Appendices. 
{I. The St. Mihiel salient; II. The loss of the White House; III. The hour of the Arcole 
sounds for Major d’André; IV. Carried in the list of missing; V. After the Iliad, the Odyssey; 


Appendices.]} 
REVIEWED BY COLONEL J.A. WOODRUFF 


This pamphlet describes the operations of a battalion of infantry in 
an attack made in the trench warfare around St. Mihiel in April 1915, 
when the battalion commander and one company penetrated deeply into 
e German lines and were captured after holding out for two days. 
It is of no particular value to any Section. 


Fuller, Major-General J.F.C.—The Dragon’s teeth. A study of 
war and peace. 1932 M 001 
ConTENTs: Preface; Prologue: Alexander’s dream; The relations of war and world poli- 


tics; The influence of war upon civilization: Influence of civilization upon war; Epilogue; 
Chronology of the more important events mentioned in this book; Index. 


REVIEWED BY MAJoR E.S. JOHNSTON 


General Fuller, in this new book, has entered a realm somewhat dif- 
ferent from the subjects of his previous works, but closely related thereto; 
his present subject is the immediate future of western civilization. Since 
war and peace are only phases of the never-ceasing human struggle, the 
resort being to war when the instruments of peace have failed, it follows 
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that war can only be abolished by solving the problems of peace. The 
purpose of war is the establishment of a more perfect peace; when this 
fails of accomplishment, the seeds (dragon’s teeth) of a new war are sown. 

War, once a positive instrument of progress, has become unprofitable 
and disproportionately destructive by reason of the economic unity of 
civilization, the comparative weakness of the offensive, and the swollen 
dimensions of the armies of the present era, which factors lead to pro- 
tracted and exhausting struggles, inducing economic exhaustion. Limitation 
of modern armament, to render war less probable, is practicable; but the 
abolition of the most modern arms (automatic firearms, tanks, chemical 
agents, powerful mobile guns, and bombardment aviation), even if it can 
be done, will merely tend to induce again the stabilization conditions of 
the World War and its resulting economic dislocation. 

Through a process of trial and error, humanity has been tending, by 
reason of the pressure of economic law, toward world federation, free 
trade, prosperity, and peace. The new armament, necessarily on a highly 
industrialized civilization, will tend to restrict the means of successful 
war on land to a few powerful nations, thereby giving a new impulse to 
the processes of federation. The mechanization of land warfare will thus 
assist in the pacification of the land areas, as the mechanization of navies 
has rigidly restricted the possibilities of serious naval hostilities to a few 
great powers. 

\And finally “robot warfare,’’ through radio-controlled machines, 
especially aviation, will probably lead to world peace, by enabling such 
a federation to impose its will with ease, and by rendering war within the 
federation futile. This eventuality may well occur within the next 200 
years. This process may be hastened by the application of logic rather than 
of mass-emotion to world affairs, and the realization that force alone solves 
no problems permanently; that only force allied to reason and justice can 
establish a peace that will not contain the germs of a new war. The immedi- 
ate future appears to hold the prospect of a series of shattering wars in 
which the moral forces loosed by communism will play a large part. 

The book is of interest to all officers and to all sections of the School. 


Hodges, Major Phelps.—Britmis. A great adventure of the war. 
Being an account of Allied intervention in Siberia and of an escape 
across the Gobi to Peking. 1931 M 9403-J.57 

ConTENTsS: In Siberia; Intervention; Joining Britmis; The voyage; Vladivostok; On 
the trans-Siberian; Barnaul; Omsk—Vladivostok—Omsk; Unexpected orders; The first of 
the — country; With the Orenburg Cossacks; Retreat; Akmolinsk; Flight; The Kirghiz 

n 


omy the land of seven rivers; Across the border; The road to Urumchi; Urumchi; Across 
the Gobi desert; Lanchowfu and the last of the Gobi; The road to Sianfu; The last stage; 


Index. 
REVIEWED BY Major J.F. GOODMAN 


The author has given a rather graphic picture of the Allied inter- 
vention in Siberia. He is particularly impressed with the general inefficiency 
of the White Russian officers. 

The first sixty pages of the book are of some interest as giving intimate, 
first hand details of the Allied Intervention. : 

The remainder consists of an account of the author’s and four or five 
companions’ travel from the extreme western part of China to Pekin. This: 
account is rather long drawn out and gives a picture of the desolation, 
poverty and lack of government that exists in China. 


Ocker, Major William C., & Crane, Lieutenant Carl J.—Blind flight 
in theory and practice. 1932 M 409-J1-C 
ConTENTS: Preface; Introduction; Normal flight technique; Blind flight problems and 
training procedure; Instruments for spatial orientation; Aviation aids and instruments; Blind 
flight training; Blind flight operations; Appendix; Index. 
REVIEWED BY CAPTAIN C.L. BISSELL 


This volume by Major Ocker and Lieutenant Crane, Air Corps, 
United States Army, is a commercial venture by the authors. It appears 
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to have no status, officially, although most of the valuable data was secured 
directly or indirectly from official sources or as a result of the official status 
of the authors. It is believed that the volume or certain parts of it per- 
taining directly to ‘Blind Flight’”’ should be produced as a War Depart- 
ment Training Regulation and the data made available to naval aviation 
for its value to service pilots. 

This book is the most comprehensive work on the subject that has 
been assembled. It has considerable of value in it for the service pilot 
and is placed on the market at an opportune moment for the commercial 
pilot who must qualify in blind flying by January 1, 1933 to maintain an 
unlimited transport license. It has little that is of more than casual interest 
for the average civilian or military reader. Its appeal is to those directly 
connected with aviation and particularly the pilot. 

The field covered by this work is new. Most of the material presented 
represents an assembly of data rather than original work by the authors. 
Conceding that the Ocker Testing and Training Device, the work with 
hooded pigeons, and certain methods of blind flight training represent 
original contributions, we find these contributions a very small part of 
the book. The Flight Integrator, when perfected, may prove of considerable 
value but it is essentially an adaptation of principles now in use in other 
air instruments. 

Too little space is devoted to blind flight and too much to drawings, 
photographs and descriptions of various instruments and devices. Most 
of the data of this nature is available for free distribution by the instru- 
ment manufacturers on application. 

The so-called A B C system of blind flying is identical with the 1-2-3 
Order for blind flying advocated by Howard C. Stark in his book “Blind 
or Instrument Flying?” revised edition, copyrighted 1931, which anti- 
dates the present work about one year. The X Y Z system is similar to the 
system taught on the Pitcairn Air Transport Lines under a hood some years 
ago. Personal experience has indicated that both systems are sound. As a 
matter of fact they merge and are really one system. 

The book serves a definite need. When the authors state that “less 
then 3% of all pilots could fly blind five miles into fog, turn around and 
fly safely out again’’ they may over-state the case somewhat but they do 
a real service in focusing attention on the need for training in this direction 
in the services as well as outside. The clear discussion of the senses used 
for flight control is of real value and but little known or understood. The 
limitations of the human ear in connection with change of direction are 
clearly pointed out and its influence on flight path well discussed. The dif- 
ficulty of learning to fly blind is exaggerated. It is in fact, very simple 
with proper instruments and sound information. The authors’ statements 
about the necessity for ground training are open to serious question pro- 
vided the pilot understands the limitations of the human body and air- 
craft instruments. The Walt Adams method of accomplishing avigational 
——- set forth on page 187 is of value to all well informed service 
pilots. 

The data in this book should be read, and if necessary studied, by every 
service pilot. The Air Corps should make the data available as a Training 
Regulation and incorporate it in the garrison school course. Air Corps 
officers not required to take the garrison school course should be required 
to be familiar with the data contained in the book. Service pilots should 
not be required to buy this book to get the data it contains for reasons 
previously stated. 


Osterreich-Ungarns letzter krieg 1914-1918. [Austro-Hungary’s last 
war 1914-1918.] Vols. 1 & 2 with maps. Wien, 1931....M 9403-E4-E.436 


[The Austro-Hungarian official history. To appear in 7 volumes of Text, each with an 
appendix volume, similarly numbered, and, in addition, a series of Supplementary volumes. 
To date 3 volumes of Text, 2 volumes of appendices, and 4 volumes of Supplements have 
appeared.| {Publisher: Militarwissenschaftlichen Mitteilungen, Vienna] 

Text Vol. I (835 pp) (1940) “Das Kriegsjahr 1914: Vom Poy eg a bis zum ausgang 
der Schlacht bei Li L éw" (“The war year 1914: From the outbreak of war 


to the close of the battle of Li ). ConTENTs: In 6 sections: 1. Preparation 
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for the great sti le; 2. The campaign against Serbia and Montenegro, August 1914; 3. The 
campaign against ussia, Summer 1914; 4. The campaign against Russia, Autumn 1914; 
‘The ar campaign against Serbia and Montenegro, Autumn 1914; 6. The campaign of Limanowa 

—Lapanéw. 

oe Vol. Il, Part 1 (814 pp) (1931) “Das Kriegsjahr 1915: Vom Ausklang der Schlacht 
bei L w bis zur Einnahme von Brest-Litowsk”’ (‘‘The war year 1915: From 
the close of the ane of Li éw to the capture of Brest-Litowsk’’). CONTENTS: 
In 7 sections: 1. The situation at ty beginning of 1915; 2. The Carpathian winter of 1914- 
1915; 3. From a war on two to 7~ on three fronts; 4 4. From Gorlice bY Lemberg; 5. The first 
battles on the south-west front; 6. The campaign of "Brest-Litowsk; 7 .- The Summer battles 
against Italy. 

Appendix Vol. I (Beilagen) CONTENTS: 27 maps and 56 sketches. 

Appendix Vol. II (Beilagen) CoNTENTs: 40 maps and 36 sketches. 


Supplementary (Erginzungsheft) Volume I contents: 1. The German offensive from 
East Prussia across the Narew towards Siedlec; (2) Problems of organization in the first year 
of war; 3. Calculation of casualties for the winter campaign of 1915 in the Carpathians. 


Supplementary emp ag Volume II contents: 1. Italy’s war plans against Austria- 
aeee: > The Galician battle; 3. The armistice of Villa Giusti and the capture of hundreds 
of thousands. 


Supplementary (Erganzungsheft) Volume III contents: 1. The first battles against Italy; 
2. pa page aged Isonzo to the capture of Gérz; 3. The defense of Isonzo to Caporetto; 
4. Monte Priafora. ' 


Supplementary (Erginzungsheft) Volume IV contents: 1. Insufficient industrial mobil- 


ization as a cause of the collapse of the Central Powers; 2. Were armaments the cause of the 
World War. 


REVIEWED BY Major A. VOLLMER 


This Austrian General Staff work was compiled by the Kriegsarchiv 
and issued by the Bundesministerium fiir Heereswesen (Austrian Federal 
Ministry for Military Affairs) under the editorship of Edmund Glaise- 
Horstenau. In the compilation of the basic set the collaborators were: 
Edward Czegka, Maximilian Hoen, Rudolf Kiszling, Viktor Meduna- 
Riedburg, Eduard Steimitz and Ernst Wisshaupt; while Lieut. Col. von 
Schafer, Maj. Franek, Gen. Ratzenhofer, Gen. Shafer, Dr. Leppa, Col. 
Veith, Gen. Fabini, Gen. Kerchnawe, and Gen. Schubert contributed the 
twelve articles appearing in the four supplement volumes so far issued. 


The work is to cover all the battles of the Austro-Hungarian Armies 
on all fronts, with especial reference, of course, to their own forces. It takes 
account, however, of the extensive literature and maps on the enemy side. 
The treatment is factual and professional. 


The first text volume includes the preparations in peace, the order 
of battle of the Austro-Hungarian Army and Navy, the deployment of 
the forces, the August campaign against Serbia and Montenegro, and 
the first encounter on the Galician frontier. It i is a straightforward state- 
ment of the facts. There are useful footnotes giving references to books 
in which further details may be found. 


The second text volume carries the narrative from the battle of Li- 
manova-Laponéw, 13 December 1914 through the Carpathian winter 
and the negotiations with Italy to the breakthrough of Gorlice-Tarnow in 
May 1915 and the operations to the end of August. There is also a narra- 
tive of the opening operations in the Italian Theatre to the same date. 


The extensive nature of the material in the work, as with all bulky 
official histories of the Worla War, precludes an adequate review within 
practicable limits. This, as the others, is essentially a source reference 
book, necessarily of the highest authority, due to its official nature and 
that it is the long and carefully considered production of specialists at the 
Kriegsarchiv. In this it is like the Reichsarchiv production—the German 


official history of the World War. Its standard throughout is equally high 
with the latter publication. 


The maps and sketches in the appendix volumes are excellent. These 
volumes are of map case form. Attacks are indicated by arrows without 
showing ground lost or gained. 


The series of supplementary volumes is designed to present mono- 
graphs on tactical phases, extensive critical resumés, statistics, organ- 


. — details, and studies which lie outside of the scope of the basic 
work, 
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Osterreich-Ungarns letzter krieg 1914-1918. [Austro-Hungary’s 
last war 1914-1918.] Vol. II: 1915. Austria, 1930....M 9403-E4-E.436 


REVIEWED BY MAJor C.A. WILLOUGHBY 


The second volume of the Austro-Hungarian Official History, “Oster- 
reich-Ungarns Letzter Krieg, 1914-1918,” in six parts, takes up the narra- 
tive from the close of the battle of Limanova-Laponéw, 13th of December, 
1914, and carries it through the ‘“‘Carpathian Winter’’ to the breakthrough 
of Gorlice-Tarnow in May, 1915. 

The volume opens with a survey of the situation. Austria-Hungary 
had sent 11% million men into the field. At the close of 1914, half of the 
divisions, which should have had 12,000 to 15,000 infantry each, had 
little more than a regiment. An appendix gives the divisional totals, which 
average about 4,000. 

The Army was short of everything, not only clothing and equipment, 
but of rifles, guns, and ammunition. 

Faith in the offensive had begun to fail, and already in January, 1915, 
there was ‘“‘a considerable measure of war weariness’’; the Czechs and Slavs 
were beginning to show signs of political unrest. 

The objective of the operations at the close of the year was the relief 
of the fortress Przemysl. Endeavors were made to exploit the success at 
Limanova-Lapanow. After fighting at Tarnow and on the Dunajec, this 
offensive came to an end, 18th-20th of December. A counteroffensive of 
the Russians drove the Austrian Third Army back to the crest of the 
Carpathians. The 1st of January, 1915, found the Austrian line running 
practically northwest along the top of the Carpathians to the neighborhood 
of Gorlice. Przemysl was still besieged. 

In the period 5th-22d of January 1915, there was an offensive of the 
German South Army (Linsingen) and the Austrian Third Army across the 
Carpathians. A counterattack of Brusilov not only drove the Austro- 
Germans back, but crossed the top of the Carpathians, so that the Rus- 
sians looked down on the plains of Hungary. 

In March, the South and Third Armies made another desperate at- 
tempt to cross the Carpathians and to relieve Przemysl. This effort came 
to an end, and the fortress surrendered with 119,600 men. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas, in view of the excellent situation in the 
Carpathians, decided to push over the mountains into Hungary. There 
followed what is known as the ‘Easter Battle of the Carpathians.” By 
repeated efforts the Russians gained ground. 

The prospect of Italy entering the war against Austria brought a 
feeling of despair. Falkenhayn had to do something to save the situation. 
The joint offensive, known as the breakthrough at Gorlice-Tarnow, was 
carried out. The direction of the Austro-German blow carried the attackers 
behind the Russians, in the Carpathians, and forced their withdrawal. 
Przemysl was recaptured. Nevertheless, the Russians had been merely 
driven back, no strategic advantage had been gained, and their line was 
still unbroken. 

The plans for further advances into Russia led to a disagreement 
which “deepened the long existing friction between the German and Aus- 
trian headquarters into implacable antagonism.” The operations resulted 
only in the retirement of the Russians. 

To achieve the meager results of the gain of the fringe of the Rus- 
sian Empire, 13 Armies in all had been employed, comprising 120 divisions 
and 20 cavalry divisions. 5 

Two chapters on the campaign against Italy are interpolated in the 
narrative. 

At the Italian declaration of war the Austrian frontier was defended 
by only 128 battalions organized on a militia basis, and 94 more were on 
their way to it. d 

Falkenhayn and Conrad agreed that conditions were so favorable in 
Galicia that 20 to 27 divisions might be withdrawn. The Austrian High 
Command decided to place the Archduke Eugene in command. It was 
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decided, after further discussions between the Austrian and German 
Chiefs of the General Staff, to pursue the Russian campaign and to stand 
on the defensive on the Isonzo. 

By the 1st of June there were 7 divisions of the Fifth Army on the 
Isonzo. The initial movements of the Italians in June were cautious. Con- 
rad was quite prepared to let them come through the Isonzo front and 
deal with them on their exit from the mountains. The first and second 
battles of the Isonzo demonstrated that the struggle in rocky, mountainous 
country was a different matter from the fighting on the other main theaters. 
General Boroevics wisely determined to remain on the defensive. Thus far, 
the Italian intervention, beyond its general drain on Austrian resources, 
had done no more than draw 9 divisions from the Russian front. 

There are excellent maps and sketches with the volume. 


Pollard, Captain A.O.—Fire-eater. The memoirs of a V.C. 1932. 
M 9403-B4.42 


CONTENTS: Preface; Preparation; Fulfilment; Afterwards; Epilogue; Index. 
REVIEWED BY MaAJor E.S. JOHNSTON 


The World War story of a man who actually enjoyed front line service 
in the infantry. Enlisting in 1914 at the age of 21, he was a private in the 
ranks, an officer’s striker, an officers-mess cook, a noncommissioned officer, 
and an officer, rising to the grade of captain. He won the Military Cross 
with a bar, and the V.C. He was wounded once and spent certain periods 
in hospital for illness. He went into the line first at La Bassé, did various 
tours in the trenches during the winter of 1914-15, attacked at Hooge 
(1915), Grandcourt (1917), Beauregard Dovecote (1917), Gavrelle (1917), 
missed most of the excitement of 1918, and enjoyed a particularly crushy 
job in Cologne. His record of major engagements during four years of war 
is not particularly impressive, but the continual excitements of trench 
warfare and the circumstantial accounts of tours in the line, patrols, and 
small raids constitute a sufficient claim for qualification as a combat soldier. 

The author obviously was one of those rare persons who really enjoyed 
fighting, and longed for more. He had a magnificent spirit, and his book 
is a refreshing antidote to the whining note that for a long time ran through 
World War novels, and the gloom which pervaded World War biographies. 
“The War is said to have brought out the beastliest instincts in man. 
It certainly brought out the noblest—self-sacrifice, unselfishness, com- 
radeship.” 

The book is of interest to all officers, as constituting a valid, personal 
document of long and arduous infantry combat service in the World War. 


Roe, Captain F.P.—The soldier and the Empire. 1932....M 203-C.42 


ConTENTs: Part I—The British Empire; Part II—The acquisition and consolidation of 
the Empire; Part I1I—The protection of the Empire; Index to battle honours; Index to regi- 
ments; General index. 


REVIEWED BY Major C.A. WILLOUGHBY 


This is a very wide field for one publication, and in compressing it 
into a book of 271 pages the author of necessity has had to guard against 
too much detailed description. The result is therefore an outline only; the 
thread is often broken by accounts of how units acquired battle honors. 
Imperial geography is touched on and the chapters dealing with Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand contain notes on immigration. 

Besides a general index there are useful indices to battle honors and 
regiments and the book contains a number of interesting illustrations 
in monochrome and color. 


Rowan-Robinson, Maj.-Gen. H.—Belated comments on a great 
event. 1932 M 9403-J.44:8 


ConrtTENTs: Preface; Relative values; German plans; The British Forces; The question of 
a general reserve; British plans; The battle; The retreat; Conclusion. 
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REVIEWED BY MAJoR E.S. JOHNSTON 


A brief discussion of the higher leading previous to and during the 
German offensive of 21 March, 1918. Field Marshal Haig is blamed for 
preventing a unified command, for massing his reserves in the north in- 
stead of in the south where they could have taken the counteroffensive 
against the flank of the German penetration, and for neglecting to lend 
his presence frequently to the scene of the gallant battle of his Fifth Army. 
The acts of various other commanders are also subjected to a critical 
analysis. The influence of the fog, initially favoring the attack, is again 
noted, as usual in such studies. 

General Gough is praised for holding his army more or less intact 
under terrible pressure; his preliminary arrangements are criticized as 
sacrificing too many battalions on the line of resistence of the deep out- 
post zone beyond support of the artillery mass; and as failing to con- 
centrate all effort on first completing his battle position; and finally for 
spending time in digging a reserve battle position rather than in training. 
The operations branch of the general staff, GHQ, is criticized as having 
failed here and “throughout the War,’’ notably at Passchendaele, and also 
at Cambrai, where GHQ’s modifications in the plans laid by the tank 
specialists resulted in an eventual reverse. This general failure of the 
operations branch the author attributes to a lack of imagination, initiative, 
and mental resilience originating in the attitude of the Staff College, where, 
he states, these qualities are “‘regarded askance,” and ‘‘the virtues most 
in request are conformity and hard work. As someone put it recently, we 
look for Yes-men and Plodders.”’ 

The book is of interest to all officers and especially to the G-2 (MH) 
and Command Sections. 


Seton-Hutchinson, Lieut.-Colonel Graham.—Warrior. 1932 
M 9403-E4-D.42 
ConTENTs: Foreword; The call answered (August 1914); Baptism of fire (September-Oc- 
tober 1914); Weather, war, and sacrifice (November-December 1914); A B C (January-Oc- 
tober 1915); Many inventions (November 1915-February 1916); The three graces (March- 
June 1916); The scythe of death (July 1916); Some backwaters (August 1916); Elements of 
morale and surprise (September 1916-March 1917); Punishments and rewards (April-August 
1917); Third Ypres (September 1917); Passion Dale (October-December 1917); ‘‘David slew 
his tens of thousands” (April 1918); The weighted scales (May-August 1918); Indestructible 
cohesion (September 1918); Warrior victorious (November 1918). 


REVIEWED BY MAJOR E.S. JOHNSTON 


The author returned to England from Rhodesia on the outbreak of 
the World War, and served through the conflict without intermission 
except for brief leaves and a short stay in a field hospital, doing duty as a 
machine gun company and battalion commander. He experienced his 
first action in September 1914, and served throughout in the same divi- 
sion, attacking on the Somme (1916) at High Wood, against the Hinden- 
berg Line (1917) in the Sensee Valley (near Arras), and at Passchendaele 
(late 1917). He helped to plug the gap on the Lys in April, 1918, and took 
part in the final pursuit, punctuated with a number of bitter attacks, in 
the closing weeks of the War. 

He experienced long periods of trench life, enlivened by raids, as to 
which—like most veterans—he is frankly cynical. He could be violent on 
occasion. He killed his enemies with the bayonet, and stunned (and so 
hastened the end of) one of his own lieutenants who, owing to a head 
injury, was endangering the morale of his command; on the Lys, to halt 
the panic-striken retreat, he knocked down one officer in order to seize a 
motor truck, then struck down a battalion commander in order to force 
him to halt his command; he then “struck” a captain who defied him 
(“I have not been worried by the fact of his death.’’), and cleared two 
abandoned estaminets of drunken British soldiers who had fled from the 
fight and had to be driven forward (all these incidents being related to per- 
sonnel of other units). After putting his machine-gun battalion in position, 
and after stopping several attacks, he turned his guns on certain elements of 
his own division which were retreating. 


Book Reviews 


He testifies to the power of the machine gun in attack or defense, 
advocating its organization into battalions; but he emphasizes the neces- 
sity for riflemen to protect the machine gun in flank and rear. He chron- 
icles a number of hand-to-hand combats with bomb and bayonet in trench 
and village fighting. 

During his four years of war he gradually attained a mental serenity 
based on the philosophy of comradeship, which, like most other auto- 
biographers of the War, he regards as the chief stay of morale. But he 
came to have a profound contempt for the intelligence and psychological 
insight of the corps headquarters and higher echelons of the British Army; 
in this respect, also, his views resemble those of other British professional, 
as well as citizen, soldiers whose writings have appeared in recent years. 
He blames Haig for wasting a great opportunity by the premature employ- 
ment of the tank on the Somme, and for conservatism in delaying two years 
to arm the B.E.F. adequately with machine guns. 

The book is a mine of detailed information at first hand on the fighting 
on the British front, and is of great interest to all officers, and especially 
to the G-2 (MH and LS) Section. 


Survey of International Affairs, 1929. Edited by Arnold J. Toynbee. 
London, 1930 94-B 


ConrTENTS: Part I. World Affairs. A. Disarmament and security: Introduction; The work 
of the preparatory commission for the disarmament conference (1929); Preparations for the 
London five-power conference on the limitation of naval armaments; The negotiation of the 
“Litvinov Protocol” for anticipating the coming into force of the general treaty for the renun- 
ciation of war signed in Paris on the 27th August, 1928; The permanent court of international 
justice. B. Economic affairs: International conferences on economic co-operation; The his- 
tory of German reparations from the Dawes Plan to the Young report. Part II. Western 
Europe. The evacuation of the occupied territories of Germany (1928-30); The re-opening and 
re-settlement of the Tangier question (1926-9). Part III. Tropical Africa. Part IV. The Far 
East and the Pacific. A. China. . The Pacific. C. The Indo-Chinese border. Part V. Relations 
between sovereign national states and the papacy. Appendix. Maps. 


REVIEWED BY Major A. VOLLMER 


This is an indispensable reference work which presents the outstanding 
developments in international affairs in a detailed exposition. The volume 
covers three continents. It supplies a perspective for the chronicle by 
giving the historical background in each instance. The table of contents 
set out above, with its most important parts in greater detail, will afford 
the reader an insight into the nature of the material presented. 


White, Howard.—Executive influence in determining military 

policy in the United States. 1924 M 103-C.73-D 
ConTENTs: Part I—The Significance of Constitutional Provisions Affecting the Power to 
Determine Military Policy: Congress and the States; Congress and the Executive. Part 1I— 
Establishing the Precedents (1789-1797): Opposing party views of the relations between the 
Executive and Congress; Federalist-Republican differences over the essentials of a military 
olicy; Executive influence in military legislation during Washington’s presidency. Part III— 
xecutive Influence in Peace and in War (1797-1923): Executive influence —Federalist and 
Republican; Executive influence from 1829 to 1861; From 1861 to the close of the century; 

Executive influence in the twentieth century; Genera! observations. Bibliography; Index. 


REVIEWED BY Major C.A. WILLOUGHBY 


Military policy has had profound effects upon the course of mankind 
and is today an important factor in world affairs. 

The determination of military policy, limited to the United States, 
called for an historical treatment. Professional soldiers who have written 
of military policy have given little attention to its determination. 

As with military policy, executive influence in legislation presents 
many problems. Because of certain independent powers of the President 
in military and foreign affairs, executive influence in determining military 
policy may present situations differing somewhat from congressional 
decisions in other fields. Within this field of military legislation a detailed 
analysis is made of developments during the formative period of Washing- 
ton’s administration, with a more general discussion of the later history. 
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The determination of military policy refers to the process of legis- 
lating for the creation, organization, equipment, maintenance, regulation, 
and employment of the nation’s armed forces. This definition assumes that 
the determination of policy is a legislative function. 

In the beginning, legislation for establishments of the size requested 
by the executive was the center of attack by the opposition in Congress. 

In fixing attention upon this phase of military legislation, members 
of Congress were probably typical of the views of their constituents. 

The subject, executive influence in determining military policy, ob- 
viously suggests an inquiry into the effectiveness of separation of powers, 
the cornerstone of American constitutions. 

The principle of separation of powers would be discredited if it were 
proved that some policy which has little direct bearing upon great public 
interests was actually being determined by the executive branch of govern- 
ment. 

Obviously, military policy is not of that type. Questions of entering 
and prosecuting war are fraught with direst consequences to a nation’s 
life. As President Wilson said on a memorable occasion, “‘it is a fearful 
thing to lead this great peaceful people into war.’’ Hardly less vital are 
questions of military policy in time of peace. 

With due allowance for variations, a generalization of considerable 
import still appears to be substantially correct. According to the extent 
of its share in determining military policy, the influence of the executive 
seems to run in cycles with four distinct phases: (1) peace, (2) impending 
war, (3) war, (4) return to peace conditions, viz: 

(1) When relations with foreign nations are not unduly disturbed 
or when the reconstruction following war is practically complete, the 
military policy recommended by the executive tends to be disregarded by 
Congress. Extensive reorganizations of the regular army or substantial 
increases in its size are practically impossible to obtain. Reductions are 
also rare. Military policy is static. Such periods would seem logically to 
be the time for perfecting plans for the national defense. 

(2) When the second phase of the cycle arrives, Congress is more in- 
clined to heed executive requests. But with the approach of more serious 
wars, the political situation has usually kept the executive from making 
positive demands for the adoption of definite preparedness programs and 
Congress, characteristically, has marked time. This was true before the 
War of 1812 and largely explains Wilson’s refusal to support his secretary 
of war in 1916. 

(3) In the declaration of war and the subsequent policies resulting from 
it while war is going on, executive influence reaches its maximum. The 
pressure of circumstances tends to force compliance with the requests 
emanating from the authority directly charged with the conduct of the war. 

' (4) Criticisms of the conduct of war there are bound to be. These 
may be repressed somewhat, temporarily, but the very fact of repression 
seems to give them additional severity when the war is ended. The result 
is bound to be a weakening of the prestige of the executive and a vigorous 
effort by Congress to reassume the exercise of its constitutional powers. 

his movement is aided by the general revulsion against war and 
all programs of preparing for future wars and by the tax-payers’ demands 
for retrenchment in governmental expenditures. 

These recurring cycles emphasize the part which circumstances have 
upon executive influence. 

_ After recognizing these factors, there seems to be place for considering 
this question as to the extent to which the executive should participate 
in the determination of military policy. 

On the one hand, none but avowed militarists would be likely to con- 
tend that the executive should have complete freedom in determining 
military policy. Subordinates in the executive branch doubtless have a 
more intimate and accurate knowledge of the needs of the military and 
naval establishments than do the members of Congress, even those on the 
committees charged with preparing legislation in this field. 
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On the other hand, it is obvious that Congress would be almost help- 
less without expert assistance in determining military policy. For the execu- 
tive to recommend and exert influence in favor of a military policy is 
therefore both natural and desirable. It may rightly be considered a legit- 
imate phase in the determination of military policy. 

This is a valuable study for an undertsanding of the special factors, 
that determine military policy in the United States. The book covers a 
subject heretofore neglected and is of value to the G-2 Section. 
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Section 5 
SUBJECT INDEX 


In this category the subject headings are arranged, alphabetically, 
according to the Library system of-subject-indexing books and periodicals. 
All military subjects are grouped under certain main headings: ARMIES 
(A); CAVALRY (C); JoInT ARMY-NAvy ACTIONS (J); NAVIES (N); WARS 
(W); and these, in turn, are divided into certain subheadings pertaining 
to the major group, viz.: 


A 
Air Arm 
Armies (See country) 
Command & Staff 
Mobilization 
Organization & Equipment 
Training 
Armored cars 
Art of War Strategy 
Artillery (Other Arms, similarly) 
Command & Staff 
Organization & Equipment 
Training Tactics 
Antiaircraft Artillery 
B 
Cc 
Cavalry 
Chemical Warfare Service 
Coast Artillery 
Command, Staff & Logistics 


D 
E 


Disarmament 


Engineers 
F 
Fortifications, Field 


France (Army of) 


G 
Geography (Military) 
Germany (Army of) 
Great Britain (Army of) 

H 


History (General) 


I 
Infantry 


Italy (Army of) 


Japan (Army of) 
Joint Army-Navy actions 
Overseas Expeditions 
K 
L 
‘Large Units, Tactical functions 
Law, Military & International 


M 
Machine guns 
Maneuvers, etc. 
Marine Corps 
Mechanization 
Medical Service 
Motorization 


Naval Warfare 
Navies (See country) 


Ordnance Service 


Quartermaster Service 


Signal Service 
Suppl. 
pply T 
Tactics Operations 
Combat topics, General 
Defensive combat 
Offensive combat 
Reconnaissance 
Special warfare (Colonial, etc.) 
Troop movements 
Tanks 
Antitank defense 
Technology, Military (by branches) 
Transportation 
U 
United States (Army of) 
Vv 
WwW 
Wars (Ancient, Medieval, Modern) 
World War 
E—General Military History 
F—Zone of Interior 
J—Campaigns & battles 
L—Naval History 
=z 
¥ 


Z 


q 
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A 

AIR ARM 

Navies and the airplane. 9:(6) 

Aviation in the employ of the Medical Service.— 
Evacuation of wounded. 13:(6) 

Italy: air activities in colonial vores 4 operations 
and enterprise in North Africa. 0:(1) 

Balloons. 25:(2) 

and control of flying boats. 


Airplane ambulance evacuation. 32:(3) 

Flight hazards in naval aviation. 32:(4) 

An analysis of the air menace. 33:(6) 

From my observation post in Paris: Chemical 
warfare. 46:(2) (11) (18) 

er 273} with gases and the civilian population. 


Aerial offensive in sea warfare. 49:(1) 
Aerial navigation in Indo-China. 49:(2) 
General information. 49:(4) 
The amphibian plan in mountain ane, 49:(9) 
Aerial navigation without visibility. 49:(11) 
How Air Force — a landing. 53:(1) 
Balloons In war. 53:(3) 
Air survey. 30:(10) 
Airship evaluation in Russia. 30:(31) 
Aerial survey. 30:(38) 
Aerial danger and security. 30:(52) 
Aviation medicine. The aviation medical ex- 
amining unit. 7:(1) 
Command & Staff 
The airplane as a means of exercising command 
in the colonies. 49:(7) 
Intelligence liaison between the army and air 
force. 14:(3) 
Pilot or observer? 21:(3) (11) 
Generalities on defense against aviation. 45:(1) 
Infantry-Air Corps liaison: air observation of 
infantry combat. 51:(7) 
Great Britain: of by air; 
II.—Supply of troops by air. 52:(5 
The rdéle of aircraft in war. 53:(2) 
Organization & Equipment 
The employment of the parachute in wars of 
the future. 53:(7) 
Increase in bombing plane speed. 5:(24) 
Some material aspects of air meee oy 33:(4) 
The ordinary spin and the flat bart 49:(3) 
The heavy fighting aeroplane. 53:(4) 
Home defence x fleet defence—single-seater 
or two-seater? 53:(5) 
Training Tactics 
High speed flying. 26:(4) 
otes on aerial bombardment. 49:(5) 
Pursuit and aerial combat of the future. 49:(6) 
Control of aviation within the Ys 49:(12) 
The independent air force and the strategical 
reconnaissance forces. 53:(6 
Comments on the “Memoirs” of Baron von 
Richthofen. 53:(8) 
The effect of antiaircraft artillery on the em- 
ployment of aviation. 19:(3) 
The fighter tactical unit for home defence. 26:(12) 
The employment of aviation in bombardment. 


Defense against aircraft by tanks. 30:(16) 
Protection for motorized units against aerial 
attacks. 30:(29) 


Blind flight in theory and practice. [See Section 4] 
ARGENTINA (ARMY OF) 
About machine guns. 46:(4) 


ARMIES 


Armies of the world. 55:(2) 
The danger of the armies of millions. 30:(21) (27) 


ARMORED CARS 


Armored trains and their field of use. 31:(8) 
The English armored cars. 48:(3) 
The protection of cavalry armored cars. 48:(4) 


The 17th Group of armored cars on the Hamada 
du Guir. 48:(6) 
Employment of armored cars at night. 30:(46) 


ART OF WAR STRATEGY e 
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The study of war by junior officers: some fur- 
ther views and experiences. 26:(5) 

Stonewall Jackson—then and now. 27:(3) 

Theory and doctrine of war. 46:(14 

The offensive power in future wars. 49:(10) 

Terrain factor in strategy. 

Italy: Modern tendencies Leaaed the war of the 
future. New cavalry regulations. 52:(6) 

“Security.” 55:(10) 

The German High Command and ont 
Front, in the summer campaign 1915. 59 th 

Formulae for victory. 30:(28) 

The crisis in the doctrines of destruction in 
modern warfare. 2 

Fixed defense—great casualties. 30:(44) 

A predecessor of the battle of the future. The 
crossing of the Marne in ~~ 1918. 30:(50) 
he “Cannae” myth. 30:(51) 

Dissertations on war. 45:(11) 


ARTILLERY 


Mons Meg—a 15th Century bombard. 9:(1) 

Simplicity in fire-plans. 10:(8) 

Kosciuszko the Patriot—Father of American 
artillery. 19:(5) 

Planning a great battle: artillery preparations 
for St. Mihiel. 20:(3) 

Artillery problems. 46:(6) 

Use of nickel in the manufacture of artillery 
matériel. 47:(12) 

The rise and fall of the Two Nine Five. 20:(6) 

The fight at St. Le6énard: infantry-artillery liai- 
son in 1914. 51: 

Flaucourt. 52: (4) (11) 


Command & Staff 

French artillery doctrine. 20:(2) 

“Duncan” Silver Medal Essay, 1931-32. “Is 
the organization of an artillery brigade such 
as to enable the commander to exercise his 
command and control to the best advantages 
in peace and war?” 25:(1) 

French artillery doctrine. 20:(7) 

A proposed change in artillery organization. 20:(9) 


Organization & Equipment 
Field artillery matériel. 5:(21) 
Armament and tactics; penetrating armor. 51:(1) 
The Stokes-Brandt 8l-mm Mortar. 20:(1) 
Tests of the truck drawn battery. 20:(4) 
Concentration and_ position correctiog) as a 
method of brigade fire control. 25:(5) 
Conditions suitable either for the employment 
of repeated readings, or error correction 
curves, in the use of the artillery battery 
angle measuring instrument. 47:(2) 
Notes of fire control apparatus for high burst 
ngine. Model 1924, and their application. 


Notes pertaining to the construction of graphic 
sheafs of trajectories. 47:(9) 

Vickers-Armstrong 75 a field gun with a 
firing platform. 47:(11) 

Muffler mounting for 5-ton tractor. 20: ©) 

Artillery in modern troop organization. 30 

Motorization of artillery. 60:(7) 


Training Tactics 
Corps artillery problems. 13:(2) 
ee for a universal firing table graph. 
( 
Employment of the model of 1924 fire control 
apparatus. 47:(16 
at random of an artilleryman. 


:(30) 


= = maneuvers of the Corps at Rome. 


Advantages and disadvantages of artillery regis- 


tration. 30:(22) 


‘Training of artillery officers. 46:(7) 
Artillery assault platoons. 46:(21) 
adapted to the terrain, or precision of fire 


using reduced charges with the modern 75 mm 
gun of the division artillery. 47:(7) 
Rapid —T and suitable adjustment of 


fire. 47: 

Ironclad field artillery: The tank idea in 1878 
and its future possibilities. 55:(7) 

The infantry goes through—the artillery lags 
behind. 30:(13) 


AANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY 


The effect of antiaircraft artillery on the employ- 


ment of aviation. 19:(3) 

An estimate of the antiaircraft situation. 19:(8) 

Organization and command of United States 
antiaircraft artillery. 45:(10) 

The 80 mm antiaircraft gun L/50 made by the 
Siderius C y in Holland. 47:(5) 


ASIA 
“Hands off!” Japan warns the world. 97:(2) 
B 
BELGIUM (ARMY OF) 


raining 
Training manual for the infantryman. 13:(5) 


c 


CAVALRY 


The greatest cavalry raid in history. 14:(2) 
be =e of a cavalry corps, Alfred Pleasanton. 


The cavalry in France, March-April 1918. 16:(1) 

Cavalry battle honours. 16:(2) 

The first reconnaissance regiment. 17:(2) 

Forced march of Cavalry School Brigade on 
May 16th and 17th. 17:(3) 

Formations of cavalry movements and its em- 
ployment. 46:(1 

From the workshop of the troops: Hints for the 
training and service of a squadron. 30:(35) 

Command & Staff 

The cavalry. 17:(6) 

Is cavalry still necessary? 46:(13) 

Italy: Modern tendencies toward the war of 
the future. New cavalry regulations. 52:(6) 
Cavalry as the weapon of decision: The entry 
of the English cavalry corps in the Palestine 
i ee from 19th to 21st September 1918. 


Organization & Equipment 
Cavalry division howitzer. 17:(7) 


The trend of organization and equipment of © 


cavalry in the principal world powers and its 
robable role in wars of the near future. 17:(1) 
Infantry and cavalry cannon. 17:(8) 
Training Tactics 
Problems II, III, V, VI, VII—Offensive combat: 
squad, platoon, troop. 17:(13) 
Problems I, III, IV—Patrols; Reconnaissance; 
dvance Guard. 17:(14) 
er of General Brandt’s ‘‘Modern Cavalry.” 


Mechanized cavalry. 4:(22) 

The Cavalry School maneuvers, 1932. 17:(4) 

— groups in the French maneuvers. 

Cavalry assigned to an infantry regiment. 51:(11) 

The defense of the gap between the Armies of 
von Kliick and von Billow by the cavalry 
corps of von Marwitz and Richthofen, 6-9 
September 1914. 48:(1) 

The divisional reconnaissance group in the ap- 
proach march and the making of contact. 48:(2) 

Cavalry combat (the squadron). 60:(4) 


AN-DIS 


CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 


Smoke and the infantry. 17:(10) 

The Signal Corps and the Chemical Warfare 
Service. 18:(1) 

The effect of chemical agents on bridge opera- 
tions. 18:(2) 

m my observation post in Paris: Chemical 

warfare. 46:(2) (11) (18) 

Combes with gases and the civilian population. 


Civil protection against gas. 46:(15) 
Protection against gas. 47:(14) 
Gases in combat. 45:(12) 
Bacteriological war. [See Section 3] 


CHINA 
Increasing disorder in China. 82:(12) 


COAST ARTILLERY 

The disappearing gun carriage. 9:(4) 

Harbor defense command. 19:(1 

A scheme for transmission and dissemination of 
intelligence data in a harbor defense. 19:(2) 

Employment of submarine mines in coast de- 
fense. 19:(10) 

Ancient coast artillery. 19:(14) 


COMMAND, STAFF & LOGISTICS 

Staff technique: march organization. 13:(9) (14) 

The service of information. 45:(9) 

The offensive power in future wars. 49:(10) 

Control of aviation within the Corps. 49:(12) 

What is required of a railway in a theatre of 
operations. 54:(1) 

The design and organization of an advanced 


base. 54:(2) 
_— Goods Yard, East Indian Railway. 


The calculation of bivouac areas. 54:(6) 
of the Supreme Command. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA (ARMY OF) 
The Czechoslovak Army. 27:(7) 


DESERT ROADS 
Desert roads. 54:(5) 


DISARMAMENT 


British arms proposals. 4:(9) 

Arms meet adjourns without real results. 4:(12) 

Service notes on disarmament. 8:(1) 

The disarmament conference. 8:(3) 

Disarmament. 8:(4) 

Defence by arithmetic. 8:(5) 

British disarmament policy. 8:(6) 

Disarmament. 19:(7) 

Security through disarmament. 21:(8) 

The fundamentals of disarmament. 45:(7) 

Goethe and war. 3 

Disarmament and “war potential.” 46:(16) 

Five months of the disarmament conference: The 
Hoover proposal. 30:(2 

Equal rights for Germany. 30:(6) : 

The highest security for France; for the rest dis- 
armament. 30:(12) 

The end of the first session of the Disarmament 
Conference. 30:(26) 

The Hoover disarmament plan. 82:(2) 

Disarmament and delusion. 82:(6) 

The German move for arms ony: 82:(10) 

Arms cut hopes —_ deferred. 97:(3) 

Warriors plan as Geneva quits. 97:(5) 

Security and disarmament. 60:(6) 

The Dragon's teeth. A study of war and peace. 
[See Section 4] 


(To FIND ARTICLES.—The bold face figure 52:(1), following each entry, is the index 
number of the periodical in which it appears. The next figure in parentheses (1) is the serial 
pag vd of the entry within the periodical. Locate the desired periodical by its index number 


“Directory,” page 5.) 


ENG-HIS 


E 
ENGINEERS 

The effect of chemical agents on bridge opera- 
tions. 18:(2) 

Forts and fortresses. 23:(4) 

Research at waterways experiment station. 31:(1) 

Some aspects of the flood-control problem. 31:(2) 

Portable steel military bridges. 31:(3) 

United States highway system. 40:(6) 

Troops assisting engineer troops in the building 
of pontoon bridges. 46:(9 

Demolitions. 46:(17) 

What is required of a railway in a theatre of 
operations. 54:(1) 

Annual training “sf field companies of divisional 


2(5) 
History of the 7th Field Company, R.E., during 
the ae 1914-1918. 54:(7) 


The military significance of waterways. 30:(33) 


F 
FORTIFICATIONS (FIELD) 
Forts and fortresses. 23:(4) 


FRANCE (ARMY OF) 
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